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WORDS by John Robert Gregg 
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Written and 


Gregg Speed Studies is by far the most popular shorthand book 
ever published, with the exception of the Gregg Shorthand Manual. 
For years it has been literally the companion book to the Manual 
Organized — clarifying and fixing shorthand principles, developing a fluent 

writing style, and laying a solid foundation for shorthand mastery 
for Use with through extensive reading and writing practice. 


The Third Edition of Gregg Speed Studies retains the revolu- 


the GREGG es: 
tionizing features of the original volume and offers several 
SHORTHAND improvements. 
MANU ® 18 speed studies in all — the first 12 
ane correlated with the Manual, the last 


6 an automatic review of the major 
principles. 

® An abundance of shorthand read- 

ing and writing plate for each 
and every unit. 


® Graded drills on frequently 
used words and phrases. 


® Systematic penmanship 
drills featuring enlarged 
models. 


Join the thousands of shorthand 
teachers who are welding shorthand 
theory and speed practice lesson by 
lesson from the very start by using 
Gregg Speed Studies, Third Edition, 
along with the Gregg Shorthand 
List Price, $1.68 Manual. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York 16 Chicago3 SanFrancisco2 Boston !6 Dallas! Toronto5 London, W.C. | 
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EDISON 
ELECTRONIC 
VOICEWRITER 
MAKES A FINE 
JOB A BETTER 
JOB 


Hope Bayes is Ediphone secretary to Mr. J. A. Thom- 
son, Manager of Sales (U.S.A.) of Aluminum Import 
Corporation in Radio City, New York. Miss. Bayes 
was ready for this important position, created when 
Ediphones were installéd—she had already had Edi- 
phone training. 


Any girl who can step into today’s fast-moving 
business world as a trained Ediphone secretary has a 
decided advantage—an advantage which can open 
doors for her. It will pay you to provide your graduates 
with this valuable training for success. 


ords, certificate of pro- 
ficiency, certificate of 


achievement, letter- 


Ediphone Training 
Creates Successful Graduates 


Write for complete data about the Ediphone Training 
Course which enables you to train your students 
through complete school material, completely inte- 
grated with English, typing and other subjects. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd, Toronto 1, Ont. 
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Editorial Statement and Presentation 


_ A basic understanding of the needs of people and just how these 
needs are satisfied is necessary to complete living. In our form of 
society, where industry and commerce are based upon the foundations 
of competitive enterprise, this understanding becomes doubly impor- 
tant. 


There has been much confusion over the years as to just how the 
understandings that are so necessary to all may be acquired. There are 
those engaged in everyday business who would be willing to leave these 
learnings to chance, i.e., they would say that traditional subject matter 
and the environment may be depended upon for the acquisition of such 
knowledges. 


Of course, professional educators could never subscribe to that 
view! They would more nearly subscribe to the educational philosophy 
of Ross L. Finney in that they would provide in the school situation of 
today for that which it is deemed desirable to have come out in the 
society of tomorrow. Surely if an enlightened citizenry is our goal, 
then the general learnings so essential to good economic living based 
upon a foundation of knowing how and why is absolutely essential. 


Thus it is through the kinds of subject matter so ably discussed in 
this issue of the Forum that such knowledges are won. Dr. Gilbreth 
has brought together an outstanding group of materials written by per- 
sons who speak with authority. Congratulations to the Issue Editor! 


J. Frank Dame, Editor 


Dr. Harold B. Gilbreth is Professor 
of Commerce at Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. He is a 
native of Kentucky and has earned 
degrees at Western Kentucky Teach- 
ers College, the Bowling Green Col- 
lege of Commerce, the University of 
Kentucky and New York University. 
He has taught in high schools, at 
Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, The Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina and has 
served in his present capacity since 
1940. Both state and regional busi- 
ness education associations claim Dr. 
Gilbreth as an active worker and the 
Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion chose him as its president for Sinee Mii 
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Employers Demand the Best in Shorthand Training 


You can be certain of providing your stu- 
dents with the best in shorthand training by 
teaching Thomas Natural Shorthand. 
Why not adopt the line of least resistance in 
offering the type of training that employers 
prefer? Discover how easy it is to learn this 


revoluntionary system of shorthand. Send 


for the FREE Teacher-Training Course. 
You will be amazed at the simple, fascinating 
manner in which this course with its four little 
booklets presents the one-way writing meth- 
ods of Thomas Natural Shorthand .. . 
easy to learn and easier to teach! Write 


today. 


Plan to make your summer vacation especially worthwhile by attending one of 
the Thomas Shorthand Summer Courses. They will be held at prominent 
universities in convenient locations which will be announced later. 


Thomas Natural Shorthand 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11 
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UNITED SERVICES 


The United Services is a continuous department of 


the UBEA FORUM. Members are urged to share 
their experiences and comments with our readers. 
Contributions should be mailed to the Service Editor. 


BASIC BUSINESS 


HAROLD GILBRETH, Editor 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 


THE BASIC BUSINESS EDITOR COMMENTS 


Teachers and administrators of basic business subjects 
have at least two responsibilities which should be given 
immediate attention. First, they should give serious at- 
tention to the future of basic business subjects, to the 
‘*new look’’ which may or may not attach itself to this 
area of education. Second, they should periodically 
evaluate what they are teaching, whom they are teaching, 
when they are teaching, and how they are teaching such 
subjects as business law, economics, general business, 
consumer education, economic geography, and, perhaps, 
other subjects which may be taught from the point of 
view of their sucial or basic benefits. 

This issue of the Forum is devoted to ideas which may 
help focus attention on these problems. Both are imme- 
diate in significance and should have the attention of, 
and action by, classroom teachers of business subjects 
and by the leadership of business education. 

What can the classroom teacher do to help solve these 
problems? In the first place, she can evaluate her own 
teaching situation to see if she is teaching what should be 
taught to the pupils who are assigned to her. This evalu- 
ation should not be merely a review of what is found in 
the current textbook but should involve a careful and 
studious concern with what is not there as well as with 
what is there. At times, sins of omission may be as great, 
if not greater, than the ones that are committed. 

The classroom teacher may also find it of value to con- 
cern herself with the problem of whom she is teaching. 
Are her students the ones who should be there, or should 
they be in other classes? Are many students who are 
not in her classes assigned to non-business subjects when, 
in reality, they could be better placed in the basic busi- 
ness classes? Armed with thoughtful answers to these, 
and other questions, she can talk, and continue to talk, 
to her immediate superiors about satisfactory solutions 
for these problems. The far-sighted administrator may 
be receptive to her ideas. In many cases, the teacher will 
discover, if she has not already done so, that the ad- 
ministrator knows too little about the problems of busi- 
ness education in general and basic business education in 
particular. Too often he is blamed for his lack of knowl- 
edge when, in reality, business teachers have not taken 
the initiative in educating him. Normally, he is willing 
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“to learn if approached in the right manner by an in- 


formed teacher. Multiplied approaches of the positive 
type may bring some beneficial results to the somewhat 
troubled waters of basic business education. Will you do 
your part, classroom teacher? 

A third contribution which can be made by the class- 
room teacher is a thorough evaluation of how she is 
teaching basic business subjects. We are told in one of 
the articles in this issue that we teach as we are taught, 
and that the way we are taught is not always conducive 
to the best type of instruction for the students who are 
in our classes. This is only one of the statements which 
the classroom teacher can use in a process of self-evalua- 
tion. There are many more which are most significant 
and which should give the basic business teacher an in- 
sight into desirable practices which can lead to an im- 
provement of instruction. Doctors Salsgiver, Rosenberg, 
and Price have made valuable contributions which the 
thoughtful teacher will use in evaluating how she is 
teaching her classes. Their articles should be read as a 
unit. What they say does not apply to just one subject. 
Their statements apply to basic business education in 
general. 

The classroom teacher of business subjects is not alone 
in her responsibility. The leadership of business educa- 
tion is facing a most serious responsibility, too. Dr. 
Tonne points out that ten years from now may be too 
late for action. Lip service given to proposed change is 
not enough. Action must come — and it must come from 
the leadership provided by the UBEA, NABTTI, and 
the very fine regional organizations representing busi- 
ness education. Such action may be internal and begin 
with a study of terminology, ably discussed in this issue 
by Dr. Muse, but it must go beyond internal solution and 
must reach into. the area of general administration. 
Business education must not bury its head in its own 
educational sand. It must carry its problems, with ade- 
quate solutions, to those who are able to implement 
them. General administrators and general curriculum 
specialists must be brought into the picture. Will the 
executive boards of the business education associations 
accept immediate responsibility for both internal and 
external cooperative programs seeking to solve the future 
status of basic business education ? 
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DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


TEACHING SALES SPANISH 


Contributed by Mrs. Carl D. Short, 4535 Ocean Boule- 
vard, San Diego 9, California 


Walker’s Store of San Diego, California, was given 
the 1946 national award of the American Public Rela- 
tions Association. 

To the people of San Diego and the adjoining section 
of Mexico, Walker’s is known as ‘‘The Friendly Store.’’ 
As such, it attracts many Spanish speaking customers 
in San Diego, from the border communities of Mexico, 
and even as far away as Mexico City, approximately 800 
miles. 

It is necessary for the sales personnel to understand 
Spanish and to be able to converse in it during the 
course of a sale. 


Training Courses 

With the assistance of the coordinator of Distributive 
Education of the San Diego City Schools, courses in 
Sales Spanish were organized. These courses have shown 
the sales personnel that they can increase their sales, and 
ean build customer friendship with Spanish speaking 
people. The sympathetic courtesy and understanding 
shown to these shy individuals by ‘‘students’’ cause al- 
most daily ‘‘incidents’’ in which both the seller and the 
buyer are elated over a new store friendship. 


Course Objectives 

The two-fold objective of the beginning course in Sales 
Spanish is (a) to enable the salesperson to make the 
Spanish-speaking customer comfortable and to help him 
overcome his shyness and language handicap through a 
smiling, Spanish-spoken approach; (b) to aid the sales- 
person to understand what the customer wants, to sell it 
to him, or to direct him to the section where he can find 
it. 

The double objective of the second or advanced course 
is (a) to set the student on his own feet in the new lan- 
guage by teaching him how to acquire new words, either 
by looking them up in the dictionary, in English, or 
by looking them up in Spanish after having heard them ; 
(b) to enable the student to carry on a simple conversa- 
tion using sentences, instead of key words and phrases, 
and general vocabulary, outside of his selling vocabulary. 
In this course he begins to feel the rhythm and flexibility 
of the Spanish language. 


Class Organization 
The store personnel who volunteer for the course come 
to the classroom forty-five minutes before the store opens 
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WILLIAM R. BLACKLER, Editor 
California Bureau of Business Education 
Sacramento, California 


twice a week for formal instruction. After the class ses- 
sion, the instructor goes to the various departments for 
a period of forty-five minutes in order to give the student 
salespeople individual attention. 

The courses are short, meeting only for ten weeks, 
after which certificates are awarded to those who have 
taken part in the project and who have over twenty-two 
hours of attendance to their credit. 


Teaching Methods 


The students are taught to listen for key words or 
phrases, and to reply in key words or phrases. They 
hear these words and phrases as they are spoken in the 
training class, and later as their customers approach 
them. They learn how to speak them by repeating them 
in chorus, after-they are written on the blackboard, ac- 
cording to their sound in English syllables. 

The key words are normal expressions of courtesy, 
such as ‘‘Buenos dias, sefora.’? The beginners learn to 
ask ‘‘Qute desea usted ?”’ 

Their vocabulary is grouped as (a) general sales 
words, such as sizes, colors, locations in the store, store 
stock and as (b) individual vocabulary, which consists 
of words needed in the different sections. 

Not the least important part of this instruction is that 
the salespeople have almost daily contact with Spanish- 
speaking customers, and thus they bring their problems 
to class as they oceur. 

Those who enroll in the Sales Spanish II after com- 
pleting the first course, learn sentences instead of 
phrases. For example, instead of asking the customer, 
desea usted ?’’ they ask ‘‘En qte puedo servirle a 
usted?’’ And in place of simply asking the customer’s 
name in making out a charge by saying ‘‘Su nombre, por 
favor, senor’’ they learn to say, and understand what 
they are saying, ‘‘Como se llama usted, seforita?’’ 

Beginning with the first class session projects are used. 
The instructor acts the role of a voluble customer, and 
the student takes the part of the salesperson, either sell- 
ing the instructor an article of merchandise, being sorry 
he doesn’t have it, or referring the customer to the 
proper section to find it. In the latter case, the sales- 
person and the elevator operator direct the customer to 
the proper floor, where the training class goes through 
the motions of selling several items in different depart- 
ments. These projects are part of nearly every lesson, 
where in addition different problems which have come up 
in the day’s work are discussed. 

And thus, the sales Spanish goes from listening, to 
speaking, to adapting our key words and phrases, to 
carrying on a simple conversation. 
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Occasionally a question arises normally in the class 
or it may come out of a sales experience of a student, 
requiring an explanation of ‘‘ Why they say it that way”’ 
or ‘‘Why they do it that way.’’ 


This quest for understanding the Spanish people, | 


growing out of the study of the language is the basis for 
the most fascinating class sessions. The instructor then 


has the opportunity to explain very briefly a little bit: 


about the way the Spanish people think, how they live, 
their different sense of values (social and economic) and 
an inkling of their traditions and culture. 

The salesperson-student leaves the class with a sincere- 
ly friendly feeling for his Spanish customer and with 
some slight comprehension of the Spanish as persons. 
The efforts of the salesperson to speak Spanish, halting 
though they are, are effective with those people because 
they are so appreciative of sineerity and responsive 
to a courteous reception. 
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Accomplishing Objectives 


One morning the ‘‘students’’ were agog because the 
day before a diplomat from Mexico City, with several 
attractive ladies, came into the store. He laid down 
thousand dollar b*lls to pay for his various purchases, 
which included among other things, over sixty dollars 
worth of face creams, and four hundred dollars worth of 
yard goods. 

Another day the yardage section was thrilled because 
the mother of the Queen of the Carnival from Tijuana, 
Mexico, came in and bought over three hundred dollars 
worth of material. 

It is not possible to make a store-wide check on exactly 
how much was bought by these two customers, but the 
salespeople assured the instructor that these sales were 
due to their ability to speak a few words, and under- 
stand more, in the language of their customers. 


OFFICE STANDARDS AND 


HARM HARMS, Editor 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio 


THE ART OF CO-OPERATION 


Contributed by R. W. Starreveld, International Office Ma- 
chines Research, Inc., 2-6 Vijgendam Amsterdam C. 
Netherlands. 


Eprror’s Nore: The following article is taken from an address 
delivered by Mr. Starreveld at the 1947 annual meeting of the 
National Office Management Association in Cincinnati, Ohio, 


The most primitive basis for spontaneous co-operation 
is a common need, necessity, distress, danger or hatred. 
Here, psychologically speaking, the basic element is fear. 
This is a negative element. Nevertheless, it works. We 
have seen many examples of unity during the war, when 
people of the most controversial groups like the Conser- 
vatives and Communists co-operated closely on the basis 
of having a common enemy. You will recall how instant- 
ly you were united when the news of Pearl Harbor was 
broadeast. 

Another basis for spontaneous or natural co-operation 
is a common ideal of a social, political, moral, scientific, 
artistic or religious nature. Although a critical analysis 
of the deeper grounds of these ideals will often disclose 


many egocentric elements, these ideals in their purest. 


form are of an unselfish and altruistic nature, the will- 
ingness to give and to serve being the motive force for 
the corresponding actions. It cannot be denied that 
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COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


idealistic co-operation in many respects is far superior 
to egoistic co-operation. Education should therefore 
concentrate on the development of true ideals, altruism, 
solidarity, and willingness to serve. 

Now let us have a look at rational or artificial co- 
operation. This kind of co-operation is based on the 
experience that teamwork generally produces better re- 
sults than isolated individual attempts to do a similar 
job. This can be mainly traced to the following reasons: 

1. Each co-operating individual can be given the task 

for which he is best fitted. 

2. Unecoordinated or controversial actions can be 

avoided by adopting central leadership. 

Though these various types of co-operation may occur 
independently from each other, their elements are often 
mixed together. Thus, for instance, co-operation based 
on ideals only has only limited possibilities in this world 
of ours. If we fail to see this and try to build a system 
of co-operation entirely on the basis of willingness to 
serve, we will find that there will be only a very limited 
number of people who are prepared to give the maximum 
of co-operation. 

In order to obtain the greatest benefit for the group 
as a whole, the idealistic point of view has to be-supple- 
mented by the realistic point of view. Self-interest is 
still the strongest motive force for human actions. If we 
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OFFICE STANDARDS 


want to provoke the strongest actions we cannot do with- 
out this foree. We have to realize, however, that this 
force is a two edged sword, which produces destructive 
effects as well as constructive effects. The problem there- 
fore is how to check the destructive effects of self-inter- 
est, individualism, subjectivism, egoism or whatever 
name you want to give this force. 


A Harmony of Interests 


To a certain extent a counterweight can be formed 
within the sphere of egoism itself by creating a harmony 
of interests. This is a matter of organization and of 
finding the proper formulas to give each individual a 
direct interest in the results of his own efforts as well as 
a fair share in the common benefits. Here we get into 
the vast domain of premium and bonus systems, profit 
sharing and other interest-balancing systems. Such sys- 
tems are important for bringing about a certain har- 
mony of direct material interests but fail to create a 
complete identity of interests. Therefore they should be 
supplemented by other agencies. 

First of all the members of a group should be taught 
to see their indirect material interests as well as the di- 
rect ones. By nature, the majority of people are not 
capable of understanding interdependence of interests. 
The principle should be taught them systematically by 
showing them the purpose and importance of the func- 
tions to be performed by the various members of the co- 
operating group and by demonstrating to them how 
neglect of one function or the suffering of one organ of 
a being has its repercussions on the functioning and well- 
being of other organs. . 

Although this method of stimulating co-operation has 
great possibilities, it is subject to certain natural limita- 
tions, for the natural stimulus of indirect benefits will 
normally be weaker than that of direct benefits, even 
if the latter can be secured only to the detriment of 
indirect benefits. Therefore, maximum co-operation can- 
not be obtained on a materialistic basis only. 


Recognition Helps 


By nature everyone craves recognition. In particular 
those who suffer from some kind of inferiority complex 
are very touchy on this point. But even if we set aside 
the more or less morbid forms of this phenomenon, how- 
ever frequent they may be, there remains a very general 
and human desire for recognition. This desire, together 
with the normal urge of healthy and vital individuals 
to expand, to realize the possibilities they feel slumber- 
ing in themselves, can be effectively utilized in the pro- 
motion of co-operation especially as it stimulates people 
to do certain things which go beyond their material in- 


terests. 
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Difficulties 

But here again we have to remember that even if 
management has officially adopted this policy, individual 
members of the organization may have rival ambitions. 
This is no doubt one of the greatest difficulties in co- 
operation. Large organizations especially, frequently 
suffer from this disease. France almost died of it. 

Organization technique cannot offer much help here. 
Even common danger sometimes fails to cure this ail- 
ment. This enemy of co-operation can only be beaten 
with moral and spiritual weapons, which are capable of 
repelling selfishness and replacing it by genuine modes- 
ty and willingness to serve and give living space to 
the other fellow, as required by the Christian Law ‘‘ Love 
thy neighbor.’’ 

How to Get It 

Now let us see what can be done further to obtain the 
best possible co-operation. 

The effectiveness of co-operation can be greatly im- 
proved by supplementing it with co-ordination. There 
can be no real unity of action and therefore no complete 
accomplishment of purpose unless individual efforts are 
co-ordinated. Therefore there must be some kind of cen- 
tral organization which will decide what will help to fur- 
ther the common interest and which will give guidance 
to the common efforts. Whether this should be an auto- 
cratic or democratic type of government depends on the 
nature of the organization. Here efficiency has to be 
balanced against the human and ethical values which 
are involved. 

Singleness of purpose, however, cannot exist without 
some kind of central organization. 

Where such a central organization exists it can do much 
to improve co-operation; principally by inspiring and 
guiding the members of the group. 

Even if conditions are such that management is in a 
position to demand strict obedience it is much better to 
rely on understanding and inspiration than on obedi- 
ence. It is therefore desirable to have the general policy 
and general plans clearly explained to all concerned. 
This will not only give them a basis for intelligent co- 
operation but will also create better psychological condi- 
tions. 

Proper division of responsibilities and functions is an- 
other factor which is highly important in connection 
with co-operation. For if the responsibilities and fune- 
tions are not properly divided or if they are not clearly 
defined this will cause loss of energy and lead to friction 
among the members of the group. 

Further, the members of the group should look for 
good personal contacts and try to create an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence and appreciation; for lack of co- 
operation is often caused by lack of personal contact and 
lack of mutual confidence and appreciation. 
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APPLYING PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING TO 
SHORTHAND 


Contributed by William J. Hendrickson, Instructor, De- 
partment of Secretarial Studies, Montana State Col- 
lege, Bozeman, Montana ; 


Teachers of shorthand can do much to enrich their 
teaching activities and to aid their students in learning 
shorthand by applying psychological principles of learn- 
ing.. To make such applications, the teacher must first 
study through the various principles of learning which 
are pointed out by educational psychologists, extract 
usable principles, and then make applications of them 
to shorthand. The following principles were extracted 
from a text in educational psychology! and applications 
are made to provide examples of what you, too, may do 
to facilitate the learning of shorthand. 

Learning a thing as nearly as possible in the setting 
in which it is to be done. The environment in which 
shorthand is learned should be as invigorating as pos- 
sible, and filled with as many social situations which will 
prove stimulating to the learner, and which utilize to the 
maximum the interests and needs of the students learn- 
ing to write shorthand. Interests can be utilized through 
such media as the context being studied, dictation mate- 
rial, and by developing shorthand vocabularies promoted 
by activities occurring in the school program. _ 

The classroom situation may easily be changed from 
the usual academic and set up with a business-like office 
atmosphere. The learning activities may function as job 
assignments which, when completed, will have developed 
new outlines through simple contexts. The assignments 
can be intensified as students progress. 

In advaneed classes, the work situation might be simi- 
lar to a stenographic pool. The teacher may assume the 
role of an office manager and call students to take in- 
dividual dictation work. Students, too, may assume roles 
of various office executives and give dictation to their 
classmate stenographers, check the completed transcrip- 
tions, and then assist in giving remedial work for errors. 


Goals—Individual and Class 


Setting up goals or incentives toward which all mem- 
bers in the learning situation may work should be estab- 
lished from the beginning and changed as the situations 


1Gates, Arthur I., Jersild, Arthur T., McConnell, T. R., and 
Challman, Robert C., Educationai Psychology. New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 1942, pp. 295-417. 
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warrant. First, the teacher should set up over-all goals 
toward which she and the elass will work. Second, she 
should aid individuals in setting up goals toward which 
they will work, and should point out the importance of 
setting up goals which may be readily achieved, and 
which can be increased as the old goals are reached. 
Third, the teacher and students should set up goals to- 
ward which both feel they should be working. As the 
goals are reached, they should be altered and new goals 
constantly established. These goals need not be limited 
merely to reading, dictation and transcription skills, but 
might well include perfection in reading from short- 
hand plates, then reading from ones’ own notes, free 
movement in writing shorthand outlines, and precision 
in the writing of clear, accurate outlines written by the 
students. 


Recognition of Good Performance 


The teacher should know good performance in reading 
and writing skills, and should provide as many oppor- 
tunities and facilities as possible to acquaint the students 
with good performances in reading and writing of short- 
hand. This might be done through the use of audio- 
visual aids, such as slides and slow-motion films, dia- 
grams, sound films and other, and as these devices are 
used, the specific. techniques should be pointed out to the 
observers. 


Guiding Learners in Performance 


In addition to the observation of good performances, 
students should be given opportunities to perform and 
to get the feel of the acts which they are expected to 
perform as skills. Direct practice in writing by follow- 
ing a model above their writing pages gives students a 
feeling of the act as a whole. The practice will be most 
effective if the students are given a clear idea of what 
they are to do, where to start, and how to work. Fre- 
quently the technique of writing over the shorthand 
outlines in shorthand plates with wooden skewers is em- 
ployed. The effectiveness of such practice is lost when 
the outline is removed. By having a model before them, 
but working out the necessary movements involved in 
writing the outlines, the students will retain the re- 
sponses developed during their performance. 


Learning the Act as a Whole 


Reading and writing whole units of shorthand, such as 
sentences and paragraphs will give balance and meaning- 
ful effectiveness to the performance of these activities. 
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This balance and effectiveness may be destroyed if the 
words which constitute the whole ideas are learned 
initially and then reconstructed into sentences or para- 
grapks. Much may be lost in trying to fit together these 
words and phrases, whereas the whole act, when per- 
formed, gives the relation of the parts to the whole, and 
the feeling of the whole act is firmly organized and es- 
tablished for the learner. . 


A Rapid Act Is Not a Slow Act Speeded Up 


By having students read and write shorthand at nor- 
mal or desired rates from the beginning will give them 
organized patterns of movement and will eliminate later 
the necessity of removing waste motions. The importance 
of practice should be recognized from the beginning, 
and with it, a stressing of form and accuracy. With con- 
tinued practice will come the element of precision in per- 
formance which should have been a goal or outcome to- 
ward which the learners have been working. 


_Learner Aided in Discovering Responses 


The defects which are giving the learner trouble 
should be pointed out and analyzed. After these defects 
have been discovered, the learner should be encouraged 
to improve, and he should be led to arouse in himself a 
strong desire to overcome his difficulties. Practice upon 
exercises which will aid in the elimination of errors and 
difficulties should be established. The learner should 
next be trained to find his own errors and successes by 
having him give specific attention to technique, to make 
a critical study of his work, and to follow through with 
remedial work to improve-whatever he considers in- 
correct or of a poor quality. 


Learner Aided in Organizing Acts for New Applications 


After one has learned to perform an act, such as writ- 
ing of phrases or brief forms, he should learn these acts 
well before proceeding to new activities. He should be 
trained to organize his learnings with relation to prin- 
ciples which will aid him to recall the elements from 
past situations and which will insure their availability 
for future applications. Here, shorthand rules, brief 
forms, and phrases may be so organized to be readily 
recognized in new activities and in new materials which 
are being studied. 


Recognition of Individual Differences 


All students in a shorthand class should not be ex- 
pected to learn at the same rate, nor to make the same 
progress. The backgrounds may warrant a slowness in 
learning to read from shorthand outlines because of diffi- 
culties encountered in reading longhand ; difficulties may 
have been incurred in writing which would be carried 
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over into the writing of shorthand. These two factors 
would warrant following through with individualized 
goals of performance to meet the needs and abilities of 
the student. 

A physiological limitation may be. present which 
should be considered when establishing goals for the 
student. There may be difficulties resulting from faulty 
vision, poor hearing, or poor motor coordination. If these 
difficulties are discovered early in the learning process, 
they may be checked and the student given proper care. 
Meanwhile, the learner might be expected to perform at 
his maximum capacity, which may be far below the de- 
sired standards toward which the teacher is striving. 
For example, a teacher may anticipate a student to take 
dictation at 120 words; however, the teacher becomes 
cognizant of a student’s physical limitations, and would 
adjust the standards to a performance rate of 80 words 
per minute for the student. The degrees of precision at 
which this student may perform may be as outstanding 
or even more outstanding than of many of the students 
who do achieve at the higher rates of speed. If individ- 
ual differences are recognized and provided for in short- 
hand, the numbers of failures should surely decrease, 
particularly among the slower learners. 


Knowledge of Improvement 


If students are informed of the improvement they are 
making, they are given an added incentive to progress. 
Too, if students are making successful progress, they 
might be praised sincerely to enhance an increased ap- 
plication of purposeful effort. 

By going over the numerous principles of learning, 
one can find vast resources to explore and excellent ideas 
as to how to make the learning activities in shorthand 
classes much more meaningful both to the teachers and 
students. For applications, one might draw valuable 
correlations from other skill activities such as swimming, 
dancing, tennis, and numerous other sports. Very often 
drawing in such skills will arouse new interests and pro- 
vide excellent motivations to even the most lethargic 
shorthand students. 

Can your shorthand classes be elevated by applying 
principles of learning to the classroom activities? 


Membership and active participation in the work of 
local, state, and national education associations is a pro- 
fessional duty. Quite properly it can be urged as an es- 
sential to the teacher’s own best development as well as 
the only successful means of advancing the profession of 
teaching. A minimum goal of one out of five business 
teachers as members of UBEA in 1947-48 is both reason- 
able and attainable. 
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DEVELOPING SKILL IN TAKING 
DICTATION AT THE TYPEWRITER 


Teaching dictation at the typewriter has a threefold 
objective: it is a vocational skill in itself, sinee occa- 
sionally in almost any office position one is expected to 
type from direct dictation to the typewriter ; it is an ex- 
cellent device to facilitate the building of speed; and it 
effects improvement in the pretranscription skills such as 
spelling, punctuation, syllabication. 


In one’s initial attempts at dictation at the typewriter, _ 


little should be said about accurate typewriting and the 
niceties of English, for such demands tend to frighten 
or discourage the students at the start. Gradually, how- 
ever, students should be directed in their practice so that 
good work will be the reasonable, natural result of their 
efforts. 


The ‘‘demonstration technique’’ facilitates the teach- 
ing of dictation. It is of primary importance that the 
teacher should set the stage for learning by bringing 
about a friendly atmosphere. Then he should explain 
the objectives of dictation at the typewriter and demon- 
strate the methods to be employed. A senior student of 
typewriting could dictate to the teacher. This illustrates 
a determination of desired student responses in that 
the students could observe the teacher listening for an 
entire sentence before beginning to typewrite, and so 
forth. 

Length of Dictation Period. The development of skill 
in taking direct dictation should be effected gradually. 
The teacher should exercise care not to give so much 
dictation that the students tire of it or find it unpleasant. 

It has been suggested that a few minutes each day, 
perhaps a total of 15 minutes a week, would be sufficient. 
The time will vary according to the whole amount of 
time allotted to the typewriting course. 

Short and intensive dictation is far more effective than 
that of longer periods of time. If a student becomes con- 
fused at some point in the dictation of a lengthy para- 
graph, he will not do good work on the remainder of the 
dictation knowing that what he has missed will perhaps 
render the entire paragraph void. 

When should direct dictation to the machine begin, 
and how long should the practice be continued? As soon 
as the first sheet of paper has been inserted and the keys 
have been located, the teacher begins dictation. 


When introducing the keyboard, the teacher should 
dictate each letter after demonstrating where it is to be 
found and how it is to be struck. The teacher also die- 
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tates groups of letters in drill form to be practiced; 
having the students dictate with the teacher is also of 
some value. 

Practice should begin with simple exercises progress- 
ing in complexity at a rate paralleling the increase of the 
students’ ability. 

‘Strike f very rapidly — fff; jjj; rrr; wuu; fff; uuu; 
rrr; ete.’’ This dictation is carried through for every 
letter presented each day. 

The dictation should be clear, concise and businesslike. 
Pronounce the letters of the alphabet in clipped, staccato 
sounds during the early stages of beginning typewriting. 
This tends to make pupils alert and to perfect a staccato 
touch. 

The instructor has an opportunity to fire his pupils 
with his own enthusiasm. Enthusiasm can be contagious. 
Through the voice alone there can be a tremendous 
transfer of enthusiasm. Even on the first day of type- 
writing the instructor sets the pace for the class through 
dictation. The correct stroking is suggested by his stac- 
eato speech and choice of words. An increase in typing 
speed can be encouraged through dictation. No longer 
is the student able to type along at his own rate; instead 
he must type along at a rapid rate in order to keep up 
with the dictation of the typewriting instructor. Such 
endeavor to keep with the dictation also leads to refine- 
ment of typing technique, such as a rapid carriage 
throw. 

As the teacher calls off certain words, the students are 
instructed to type each word as many times as possible 
until the next word is called. The dictation suggests 
rapid writing as well as oneness or automatization. For 
example, automatization is thus developed by first spell- 
ing the word f-u-r and then by pronouncing in clipped, 
staccato fashion the word fur which students write as 
quickly as possible. Direct dictation of words will de- 
velop the power to type on the word level, rather than 
on the letter level. By this method the student gets the 
impulse to type from the sound and the thought of the 
word, and the individual letters are less in the fore- 
ground of attention than when he copies from the 
printed page. 

The next step is the dictation of phrases. Expert 
typists have automatized much of their work on the 
phrase level, but little has been done to develop phrase 
and sentence writing in the classroom. Begin with short 
simpie phrases, and gradually increase their length and 
complexity. For example, dictate the following phrases 
progressively : it, it is good; you are, you are well; It is 
good you are well, and so forth. (Continued) 
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In the beginning stages we should also teach the value 
of attentiveness. The teacher should stress listening first 
because any dictation device will be lost if the attention 
of the students is elsewhere. If directions, letters, or 
phrases are missed by the pupil, it is upsetting to him. 
Doodling at the machine must be discouraged. 

Short, easy sentences such as The quick brown fox 
jumped over the lazy dog (alphabetic) and Now is the 
time for all guod men to come to the aid of their party 
(acceleration) are conducive to early automatization. 


Concomitant Learnings 


Centering Letters Intuitively. As stenographers are 
never told the exact length of the letters they must type, 
indicate to the students when dictating letters, the ap- 
proximate number of words in the letter. Have them 
make the necessary machine adjustments on the basis of 
the estimated length of the letter. This training in judg- 
ing intuitively the length of letters and their resultant 
placement cannot be emphasized too much. 

Proofreading. After dictating an article, it is well for 
many reasons to have individual students read it back. 
Proofreading should accompany all phases of the dicta- 
tion process. This is a device by which they can learn 
to read orally in thoughts with correct inflection and 
deflection of voice. The tone of the voice can be eculti- 
vated to a pleasing pitch. The ability to read intelli- 
gently is developed, and again poise’is acquired in having 
the students become accustomed to their own voices be- 
fore a group. Whenever merited, they should be con- 
gratulated upon their success. 

Pretranscription Training.- There is a need to empha- 
size correlated pretranscription training in typewriting, 
shorthand, and English classes. Direct dictation to the 
machine provides excellent pretranscription practice in 
the typewriting class. Definite lessons in English should 
be given, reviewed, and followed up through the wise, 
intelligent choice of dictation material. The familiar 
and confusing homonyms, punctuation rules, compound 
forms of nouns and adjectives, spelling of fractions, 
writing of figures, possessives, nonrestrictive clauses and 
terms of a series provide an opportunity to give instrue- 
tion and drill through dictation direct to the typewriter. 

Voie-writing. Another useful device in learning to 
take dictation at the typewriter is the use of the Dicta- 
phone, Ediphone, and other voicewriting machines. This 
provides training in the functional use of typewriting 
inasmuch as in the business world a great deal of mate- 
rial is dictated and transcribed through such media. 
Students will consider it a weleome change from the 
usual forms of dictation and it will represent a real 
business situation to them. 

Spelling. Since one of the earmarks of the good typist 
is the ability to spell correctly, typing of spelling demons 
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via dictation would be very useful remedial drill. The 
use of hononyms accompanied by a brief definition of 
the desired word will provide practice in typing from 
dictation and it also begins the selective thinking pattern 
necessary for composition at the typewriter. 

Punctuation. In the beginning stages of dictation of 

sentences and continuity material, the punctuation 
should be dictated in order that the pupils may concen- 
trate on one thing at a time. There is no advantage for 
the student to puzzle over punctuation. After their re- 
ceptive powers have been developed to a smoother degree 
provide opportunities to apply any such knowledge and 
skill. 
Dictate in spurts, by phrases, by clauses — in the ordi- 
nary way in which people dictate — pausing only at 
intervals to denote punctuation. The student should 
learn quickly that pauses usually indicate some sort of 
punctuation. With practice the students should be able 
to place correctly commas, semicolons, as well as other 
types of punctuation. 

Concomitant Outcomes. The following are concomitant 
learnings and objectives from dictation practice: 

Dictation develops the habit of alertness. Many ad- 
vanced students are simply copyists. However, it is a 
recognized duty of the typist or stenographer, at least in 
a more responsible and better paying position, to be more 
than a robot. He must be alert to correct grammar, 
punctuation, spelling, capitalization, form, and any 
other point that is important in correct letter writing. 

Dictation develops memory retention. This is an im- 
portant prerequisite for transcription. First, dictate 
material to the machine by phrases, then build up longer 
phrases each day until you can dictate an entire letter to 
the machine. In beginning transcription there is some 
advantage in dictating a short letter direct to the ma- 
chine. 

Of course the final goal in dictating to the machine is 
to develop in students the ability to set up and type 
correspondence direct from dictation without any inter- 
mediate steps (such as planning the set up). 

The final outcome of direct dictation to the machine 
is the ability of the student to type an entire letter dic- 
tated by the instructor. More and more this skill is be- 
coming a part of the stenographer’s daily routine. Our 
students should be so familiar with this type of work 
that they will be able to typewrite with ease and pre- 
cision any letter which the employer may dictate. 

To appreciate the importance and value of dictation in 
typewriting, I am convinced that the teacher must have 
some practical office experience in the business world. 
The teacher who has never experienced the panicky and 
terrifying moment of taking dictation at the typewriter 
for the first time in a busy office cannot fully understand 
the vital need in preparing for the inevitable day. 
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Type of Material 


It is convenient if the teacher chooses for his dicta- 
tion the material in the students’ textbook, and in this 
manner, students may be responsible for checking their 
own work. Here again, excellent pretranscription train- 
ing in proofreading may be provided. Students should 
be required to master all misspelled words. There is some 
advantage in dictating paragraphs of thought content 
material on such topics as how to use the eraser, cleaning 
the machine, types of carbon paper, and so forth. 

Students should be given ample opportunity to take 
letters at the typewriter. For diversion, the instructor 
could dictate telegrams, inter-office communications, and 
memoranda. 

Among the various sources of dictation material are 
short’ paragraphs and letters from other typewriting 
books; letters from shorthand textbooks; and short, in- 
teresting articles or anecdotes from magazines and news- 
papers. One other source of dictation material is the 
teacher’s ingenuity to dictate extemporaneously. This 
phase of dictation has been neglected. The teacher dic- 
tates as the businessman (future employer) might dic- 
tate. Extemporaneous dictation is more desirable for 
use in the advanced or vocational stages of typewriting. 

Figures and Symbols. Dictate series of purchase order 
numbers, insurance policy numbers, numbers describing 
widths and lengths in square, cubic, and board feet. 
Dictate series of numbers describing barrels, gallons, 
pounds, horsepower, tons, cartons, boxes, ounces, per 
cent and terms. 

Example: P. O. 1798-F 

40° x: 45' 3” 
Policy No. 8956-B 
60-horsepower engine 
1%-ounce bottle 

2% 10 days, net 30 

Commercial Abbreviations: Request the students to 
type both the abbreviation and meaning. A few of the 
most frequently used terms that often appear in tele- 
grams and business letters also provide excellent dicta- 
tion material. They are as follows: 


Example: B/L Bill of lading 


S.D.B.L. Sight draft, bill of lading attached 
E.&0O.E. Errors and omissions excepted 
C.0.D. Cash on delivery 

f.o.b Free on board 

OF Interstate Commerce Commission 
1.¢.1. Less than a ear load 

0.D. Overdraft 

Via By the way of 

OR Cost, insuranee, freight 

Cwt. Hundredweight 

Cf. Compare 


Names of railroads: Dictate names of common rail- 
roads and also. dictate the correct abbreviations. 


Example: New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
(NY NH & H) 
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Rules for correct use of comma: Dictate one rule each 
day and give examples of the application of each sgn in 
a sentence. 


Example: Use the comma to set off subordinate, or dependent, 
elauses and adverbial phrases, especially when they 
precede the main clause. 

Sentence: Although your paper is of fine quilsiy. we 
cannot place an order now. 


Company names and address (include important cities 
and states). 


Example: General Electric Company 
Schenectady, New York 


Short sentences that often appear in business letters 
using words that are often misspelled. 


Example: Please use the self-addressed envelope to let us know 
what your needs in stationery will be. 


Telegrams. This phase of dictation cannot be over- 
emphasized as this is a skill that must be practiced. 

Short business letters: Provide dictation of this sort 
at least onee a week; it will build up the confidence of 
the students. 

Example: Use a stapling machine, instead of clips, to fasten 


papers together when they are filed. Clips make 
folders bulky. 


Dictate short articles on personality traits desired by 
business offices. It has been suggested that students be 
required to keep a nctebook of the above material dic- 
tated in class. In many schools only a small percentage 
of those enrolled in typewriting classes take office prac- 
tice, and many of these students will enter the business 
world. If the teacher organizes and plans his material 
carefully, the dictation material will be helpful to the 
student at a later date. 


- Student Dictation 


This discussion seems to have assumed that the teacher 
will give all the dictation. Typists will not, in all prob- 
ability, take dictation from the same individual in a real 
business situation; the teacher could vary the classroom 
procedure in having the students take turns in dictating 
to the rest of the class. This would afford an excellent 
opportunity for the typing group to hear different voices 
and would also give the dictator an opportunity, al- 
though a limited one, to develop poise and his power of 
effective delivery. 

Another useful device that has some functional sel 
is the practice of having students pair off and dictate to 
each other at the machine. It will give each student an 
opportunity to work in an individual manner and it is 
a much more realistic situation in that the dictator in the 
office stands right by the machine. There is, of course, a 
certain amount of confusion in a situation of this type, 
but the pupil should become accustomed to it as he will 
certainly not get the classroom situation in the office. 

Somewhere in the business course students should re- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION FOR 
THOSE INTERESTED IN BOOKKEEPING 


Contributed by Harold F. Cottingham, Director of Guid- 
ance, Moline Public Schools, Moline, Illinois 


Among other things, the guidance and counseling of 
high school students considering bookkeeping as a career 
involves the acquiring of occupational information in 
this field. Three types of occupational information are 
discussed here: work, experience, occupational oppor- 
tunity survey data, and published information. 

Work Experience: In the area of occupational infor- 
mation, work experience cannot be over emphasized as a 
valuable procedure for acquainting prospective workers 
with the job skills essential for suecess in bookkeeping 
positions. The opportunity to try out one’s ability on 
the job under realistic conditions, offers not only ineen- 
tive but first hand job experience that is most essential 
in making a decision on vocational choice. Although 
related training may make work experience more mean- 
ingful, it is not always necessary. 

A number of values, not otherwise available, accrue 
from work experience on jobs that are described as 
‘*hookkeeping.’” Some of these may be an awareness 
of the element of routine necessary in many clerical 
tasks, (even so-called ‘‘bookkeeping’’ duties), the place 
of machines in the bookkeeping department of the mod- 
ern office, and the variety ‘of non-bookkeeping duties a 
bookkeeper may be called upon to perform. Other 
realizations that may be the outgrowth of work experi- 
ence are: the need for various skills, many of them 
learned through on-the-job training, the value of per- 
sonal qualities in positions where necessary personality 
characteristics were formerly given less recognition, and 
the need for a sound ‘‘service’’ philosophy, when holding 
any responsible position in business or industry. Thus 
if through counseling, a work experience program and 
its evaluation can be developed, sound guidance is fos- 
tered. 

Occupational Opportunity Survey Data: If data from 
an occupational opportunity survey are not available, 
business department pupils, including those interested in 
bookkeeping as a vocation, can participate in such a 
study with a great deal of personal value. Through this 
device first hand knowledge can be gained of the local 
occupations offering employment opportunities to high 
school graduates. By observation and interview a realis- 
tic search for accurate occupational information is pos- 
sible. From this personal investigation into jobs labeled 
as bookkeeping, pupils can learn of the duties required, 
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training necessary, working conditions, skills demanded 
and other similar facts. This type of experience, plus 
the organization and analysis of the completed survey 
data can be extremely valuable in assisting the student 
to solve his vocational guidance problem. 

If it is not possible for the student to actually take 
part in an occupational survey, he may still utilize the 
information if a survey has been undertaken by other 
groups. Although the value of such a study is lessened 
under such circumstances, any student having access to 
the completed study can use the results for research pur- 
poses with the help of a counselor. By careful study he 
ean ascertain local employment possibilities in book- 
keeping, average working conditions, chances for ad- 
vancement, salary possibilities and many other pertinent 
facts. Too he can learn of the varied tasks ‘‘book- 
keepers’’ perform in various types of business organiza- 
tions in the employment area. It may also be possible 
to make comparisons as to actual bookkeeping oppor- 
tunities in various local firms; this might result in work 
experience on vocational employment on a temporary 
basis. 

Published Information: Considerable space could be 
devoted to a discussion of books and references present- 
ing occupational information dealing with opportunities 
in the field of bookkeeping. In this paper, however, the 
emphasis is upon the most pertinent type of published 
information, namely, monographs, current employment 
information, and supplementary references. The occu- 
pation of bookkeeping is described in more or less detail 
in many books dealing with a variety of occupations. 
Since the accuracy of the information in this type of 
reference is definitely limited by the date of publication, 
the high school pupil should be counseled to consult more 
timely sources of information. 

Rather than compendiums treating many vocations, 
monographs of recent publication are recommended for 
accurate information in bookkeeping as an occupation. 
Such pamphlets, although more brief, are up-to-date and 
ean be relied upon in most instances. It is the responsi- 
bility of the counselors of course, to evaluate such mate- 
rials and recommend only the most useful. In addition 
to bulletins dealing exclusively with the occupation of 
bookkeeping, there are other sources of information offer- 
ing current employment information in many related 
fields of endeavor. Such publications are issued pe- 
riodically by the United States Department of Labor 
and are available upon request by writing to the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Service. Counselors can also see that 
their libraries are receiving the monthly Labor Review 

(Continued on page 41) 
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BOOKKEEPING AND BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINES 


Business teachers are fully aware of the vast differ- 
ence between the theory of bookkeeping as it is presented 
in the classroom and the practice of bookkeeping as it 
is performed on the job. Lillian Starkey’s report in 
the December 1947 issue of the Forum on her study of 
the actual tasks performed by bookkeepers in the city 
of Akron serves to re-emphasize this difference, however, 
business teachers, long noted for their practical educa- 
tional views, are not in agreement as to the solution to 
this very practical problem. 

The teaching of bookkeeping need not be justified on a 
vocational basis alone because no other business subject 
compares with it in offering an insight into the whole 
business set up. The theory of bookkeeping gives the 
clerical employee a better understanding of his own 
duties, the relationship between his work and that of his 
fellow workers, and a better appreciation of the prob- 
lems of management. Conversely, the inability to under- 
stand bookkeeping terminology, to prepare business re- 
ports and to interpret financial statements is a serious 
handicap to any clerical employee seeking advancement. 

Machine bookkeeping is simply a mechanized phase of 
routine bookkeeping. It is used primarily for three 
types of work, posting accounts receivable, posting ac- 
counts payable, and for preparing payrolls. It is rapidly 
replacing manual bookkeeping even in the smaller offices 
and in the branch offices of large firms, yet the average 
bookkeeping student has no understanding of it and is 
wholly unprepared to cope with it when he encounters 
it on the job. 

The relationship between manual bookkeeping and 
machine bookkeeping should be presented during the 
latter part of the bookkeeping course. The theory of ma- 
chine bookkeeping can be understood by students if they 
are allowed to examine and verify machine bookkeeping 
statement and ledger forms. The theory can be presented 
much more effectively if the students are allowed to 
prepare short bookkeeping sets on desk model bookkeep- 
ing machines. Reduced to its simplest terms a_book- 
keeping machine is simply another writing machine 
which is adjusted to add in certain columns on a form, 
to subtract in other columns, and to show the difference 
in a given position. A customer’s account might serve 
as an illustration: the amount the customer owed from 
a previous month is recorded and added in one register, 
the purchases are added in the charge column, payments 
are subtracted in the credit column and the difference 
or balance due, appears in the last column of the cus- 
tomer’s monthly statement. Any one of five standard 
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methods of proof may be used to verify the work. Pay- 
rolls are prepared in much the same fashion. Ordinarily, 
the employee’s accumulated earnings record and pay 
check are prepared in a single horizontal operation which 
starts with the employees gross earnings and ends with 
his net earnings for the payroll period. 

The actual training of bookkeeping machine operators 
is purely vocational. It should not be attempted in an 
office practice class taught according to the rotation plan. 
The best that can be hoped for when either the rotation 
or the integrated office practice plan is used, is a working 
knowledge of the machine, and this limited amount of 
skill does not justify such a large expenditure for book- 
keeping machine equipment. 

At least a full term is required to train an operator 
on a single bookkeeping machine. Although the operation 
of the machine is relatively simple the student should 
also know how to handle machine forms: to collate, in- 
sert, align and refile them. The student should also know 
how to handle the posting media efficiently — invoices, 
checks, vouchers, ete. Professor Potter stressed the im- 
portance of these operations in a series of articles pub- 
lished in the Business Education World entitled Periph- 
ery Skills. 

The operator need not be a student with an ‘‘A”’ or 
‘“‘B”’ average, the average clerical practice student or 
the average vocational student should do very well as 
a bookkeeping machine operator. Prerequisites such as 
business arithmetic and bookkeeping are not really 
necessary. Many operators on the job have no knowledge 
of bookkeeping, therefore, a student who cannot master 
bookkeeping should not be denied an opportunity to take 
a course in bookkeeping machine operation. 

Bookkeeping machines vary widely in their construe- 
tion and operation. Under normal conditions it is of 
greatest importance to determine the probable place- 
ment opportunities in the community on the various 
makes and models of machines before installing them. 
The present demand for bookkeeping machine operators 
is so great, that even the least efficient find employment 
at salaries comparable to or above those paid to other 
clerical and secretarial employees. 


Research in Business Education 


An early issue of the BULLETIN of the NABTTI will include 
a list of research projects completed during the current year. 
Persons who are doing independent projects in research and those 
in charge of research in business education are urged to send the 
name of the person making the study, the title of the study, name 
of school, and degree, if any, and the date completed or a state- 
ment that it is in process to Miss Lelah Brownfield, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama. 
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AN INDUSTRIAL TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 
SUPERVISORS 


Contributed by J. Robert Cullinan, Auditor of Receipts, 
Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Industry today expends a great deal of time and ef- 
fort in training its people for supervisory positions. It 
expects to continue to carry on the major part of this 
training, especially in those aspects applicable to the par- 
ticular business or industry. However, there is a con- 
siderable body of training material common to all super- 
visory positions that perhaps could be assumed by the 
schools so that these people, upon reaching Industry, 
would be better prepared to take on the responsibilities 
required of them. 

Let us look at the supervisor’s job and the knowledge 
and skills he must have to handle it successfully. 


The Supervisor’s Job Requirements 


Industry reeognizes that the supervisor has five needs. 
First, he must have knowledge of the work. This involves 
knowledge of the materials, machines, tools, processes, 
operations—how they are used and how they are made. 

This knowledge is different in each industry and in 
each plant and office within an industry, and must there- 
fore be supplied locally and currently. This knowledge 
is obtained by on-the-job training—learning by doing— 
in essentially the same manner as a clerk learns. 

Second, he must have knowledge of responsibilities. 
This involves a knowledge of policies, agreements, rules, 
regulations, schedules, and interdepartmental relation- 
ships. 

Like the first need, this one too differs among indus- 
tries and must be supplied currently and locally, if each 
supervisor is to know his job and have a clear under- 
standing of his responsibilities as a part of management. 
This knowledge is obtained during the process of learn- 
ing the work by a careful coaching procedure which ties 
in this knowledge with the particular operations in- 
volved. 

Third, he must have skill in instructing. This is some- 
thing teachers should know about. Instructing requires 
more than knowledge of the work. The best workers do 
not necessarily make the best instructors. We use a plan 
that shortens training time of the people the supervisor 
must instruct. He is given knowledge of the plan in 
special training sessions. He develops skill in the use 
of the plan by application of its principles in actual 
training work. 
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Preparation for Instructing 


This skill involves four things that are necessary be- 
fore instructing begins, four things a supervisor has to 
do to get ready to instruct: 

MAKE A TIME TABLE. How much skill do you 
want the worker to have and by what date? Plan the 
training. 

BREAK DOWN THE JOB. Use instructional units 
that are easily learned. Give the worker no more than he 
can master. 

HAVE EVERYTHING READY. Assemble the right 
material, equipment, and supplies. 

HAVE THE WORK PLACE PROPERLY AR- 
RANGED. That is, arranged just as the worker will be 
expected to keep it. This is training by example. 

The Instruction Process 

And here are the four steps in the instruction process : 

PREPARE THE WORKER. Make the worker recep- 
tive to instruction. Establish a friendly, cooperative 
atmosphere. 

PRESENT THE OPERATION. Give one important 
step at a time. Emphasize key points. 

TRY OUT PERFORMANCE. Have the worker do the 
job. Have him explain in detail each part of the opera- 
tion as he goes along so you are sure he is not just copy- 
ing motions but really understands what he is doing. 

FOLLOW UP. Periodic review of performance and 
understanding re-enforces the teaching and learning 
effort. 

The keynote of this plan is: If the worker has not 
learned, the instructor has not taught. This places the 
responsibility on the instructor instead of on the worker, 
and it is surprising how few workers fail to make the 
grade. Contrast this with the usual teaching processes 
where the keynote is, If the worker has not learned, he 
is no good. . 

Fourth, he must have skill in improving methods. This 
is a plan for utilizing materials, machines, and manpower 
more effectively by having supervisors study each opera- 
tion for which they are responsible in order to eliminate, 
combine, rearrange, and simplify the details of the job. 
Industry insists that work simplification is the responsi- 
bility of the supervisor, so he is trained in a method that 
will cause him to question each detail in each operation 
under his supervision, a method that will assure such 
simplification quickly. 

Fifth, he must have skill in leading. The supervisor 
learns quickly that he gets results through people, and 
that the greater his skill in leading, the better his results. 
In the training for this skill supervisors learn how to 
improve their understanding of individuals, their ability 
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to size up situations, and their ways of working with 
people. 

These five needs are basic, and each supervisor is given 
complete instruction in them on a regularly scheduled 
basis. A complete mastery of these needs assures progress 
of the supervisor and his progress likewise assures prog- 
ress of the industry. 

Tying into these five needs are other requirements 
which are met through further training. A supervisor 
has many responsibilities, most of which must be cared 
for daily. Yet he has only eight hours daily in which to 
perform his duties. This calls for careful planning so 
that each of his responsibilities will receive attention 
commensurate with its importance. 

Contrast this requirement of a supervisor with that 
of a student who, in addition to carrying a heavy scholas- 
tie schedule, is working his way through school, is play- 
ing football, and has a heavy dating schedule. He, too, 
could use a plan that would enable him to give attention 
to all of his responsibilities commensurate with their im- 
portance, 

Things happen quickly in modern industry and it is so 
easy in the daily rush of work to overlook the things 
which must be done. Accordingly, a supervisor is trained 
in how to plan and schedule his efforts. In like manner, 
each supervisor is given training in the best methods for 
planning the work and assignments of the employees for 
whom he is responsible. He is given help with on-the-job 
supervisory procedures for the starting and directing 
of work operations. He is given training in methods for 
improving employee attitudes toward their jobs. He is 
taught the common causes of employee failures and 
trained in supervisory procedure for the stimulation of 
improved individual performance. 

It takes a lot of time and expense for industry to train 
a supervisor, and at the present time there is no one else 
to help with this tremendous job. Whether the new man 
is from the graduating class of a high school or a uni- 
versity, industry must start at the same place. Isn’t it 
possible that some of these requirements could be satisfied 
by including them in the course of study of our high 
schools? I suggest high schools because mastery of these 
skills would lay a background that would be of immeasur- 
able value to the university student. 

Industry is very successful in its training of super- 
visors along the lines indicated. Possibly the greatest 
contributing factor to this success is the method of ap- 
proach—the supervisor is not given the remedy until he 
is faced with the problem. Thus, he recognizes the remedy 
as a necessity. 


A Contrasting Approach 


Contrast this approach with the pursuit of usual 
studies in schools. Here they are given the theory. but 
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cannot recognize its application because the problem does 
not yet exist. It is an unusual student who in high school 
recognizes the necessity for learning algebra or Latin. 
Lack of recognition deters the learning process and 
brings forth barely enough effort for a passing grade. 
There should be some way to duplicate in our schools 
problems similar to those found in industry. This would 
create a means for giving practical instruction rather 
than theoretical instruction. 

Most of us are confident we could move the mountains 
if somebody would clear the hills out of the way. In in- 
dustry we have not only cleared the hills away but have 
perfected the plans for moving the mountains. We do 
this by putting to use today the things we learn today. 
When you get into this position you are heading for 
success. To illustrate this point, consider a supervisor 
who has been acting in that capacity for only a few 
weeks. From his first day on the supervisory job he be- 
gan running into personnel problems : 

He discovered a lack of teamwork in his unit 

A clerk went over his head to complain to the Boss 

A clerk refused to do certain work 

Some one asked for a raise. 

At about the time he is most confused and frustrated, 
we begin sessions in ‘‘Job Relations Training’’ for the 
skill of leading. This is a 10-hour course given on five 
successive days in sessions of two houtrs each. 


Job Relations Training 


The first session outlines the four steps to be taken in 
solving Job Relations problems. These four steps are so 
simple and fundamental that a grade school student 
would have no trouble in following them. Here are the 
four steps: 

GET THE FACTS. Be sure you have the whole story. 

WEIGH AND DECIDE. Fit the facts together. Look 
for contraindications. Determine possible actions con- 
sistent with the facts. Do not jump at conclusions. 

TAKE ACTION. Do not pass the buck. 

CHECK RESULTS. Did your action have the results 
anticipated ? 

Seldom do we complete the first session but what at 
least one of the participants mentally fits the procedure 
to a problem of his own yet unsolved. And the result? 
In the second session which is conducted the following 
day the supervisor who had an unsolved problem has 
found a satisfactory solution through the application of 
the four steps learned the previous day, and has hurdled 
what yesterday seemed an insurmountable barrier. 

What greater satisfaction can a person have than find- 
ing the answers to his own problems? Nothing succeeds 
like suecess. Methods employed in supervisory training 
create enthusiasm to the degree that it is never lost. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CYCLES, Edward R. Dewey and Edwin F. Dakin, Holt, 
1947, 255 pp., $3. 


Economics is now reaching a point where rather accu- 
rate predictions can be made, as is already the case with 
other sciences. It has been demonstrated without ques- 
tion that rhythm and periodicity exist in the natural 
world. Our economic world, analyzed with similar sta- 
tistical tools, also displays distinct rhythms. Indeed, a 
study of basic economies includes a study of these 
rhythmic movements and the ideas that surround them. 

The authors of this book bring out the need for facts 
upon which to base planning by citing the experiences 
of the Yale pig, called, ‘‘The Broker.’’ The Broker had 
a nervous breakdown after a series of surprise shocks. 
It is contended that our social sciences must earn their 
way by guarding us against surprises and false predic- 
tions. Thus, a new approach to the solution to economic 
problems is provided — utilization of facts, analysis of 
trends for groups, but not for individuals. The authors 
look upon the economic community as a biological or- 
ganism, whose whole is greater than the sum of its parts. 

The book is concerned with growth patterns for basic 
industries and for population. The necessity for study- 
ing the cycle as well as the trend is explained. Interest- 
ing eyeles from the natural world and from the eco- 
nomic world are charted. 

There is intriguing speculation as to the relationship 
between the rhythms of the sun and of the economic 
system. ‘‘Man is a child of the earth and by that same 
token part of it, and for this reason, he must also be a 
child of the sun.’’ (Page 151.) 

There is a chapter on analysis and synthesis for those 
who understand the mathematics of plotting curves. 
However, the part of the book of especial concern to 
the lay reader is the practical application in the conelud- 
ing chapter. Data for individual businesses are given. 
The final chapter treats of the dislocation of war and 
postwar trends. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW FOR BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION, No. 34, Second Series, June, 1947, Inter- 
national Society for Business Education: Dr. A. Latt, 
Freie Strasse 14, Zurich, Switzerland. 


Renewing one’s membership in—or joining for the 
first time — the International Society for Business Edu- 
cation is a rewarding experience. The Review itself has 
unique value, and added to that value is the satisfaction 
of joining with business educators from other countries 
with the objective of furthering our common interests. 

In the June issue of the Review, there are photographs 
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Supervisor Business Education 

Adult and Vocational Education Division 
Los Angeles City Schools 


of three American leaders in the Society: Drs. Gregg, 
Forkner, Tonne. 

The Review is written in five languages —the ex- 
planatory material in English, French, and German; 
and, in addition, there is an article in Spanish and head- 
line material in Italian. To help the American readers, 
the foreign-language articles are translated in a dupli- 
cated supplement. Dr. Tonne translated three articles 
written in German and Mrs. Rodriquez, of the Gregg 
Publishing Company, the Spanish paper. The necessity 
for these translations highlights a vivid contrast between 
our business teacher training and that of Switzerland, 
the subject of the first article translated by Dr. Tonne. 
In it the requirement is set up that the teacher of busi- 
ness subjects must know the languages of his own coun- 
try (in Switzerland this means French, German, and 
Italian) and have a basic knowledge of English. More- 
over, the language teacher who teaches business corre- 
spondence in foreign languages is tested for business 
competency and vice versa, the business teacher is tested 
for his knowledge of foreign languages if he teaches 
business correspondence in these languages. Otherwise, 
the. plan for teacher training is similar to ours, with the 
requirement of business experience, practice teaching, 
fundamentals of economics, and mastery of technical 
business subjects. 

The report on the Swiss Trade School for Retailing, 
with classes scattered throughout Switzerland, has many 
features in common with some of our schools — financial 
support from business, advisory committees, courses for 
owners of small business enterprises, and courses for the 
upgrading of sales personnel already employed. 

There are announcements of economic courses in Swit- 
zerland for 1948 and a statement of tentative plans for 
the international conference in America in 1949. There 
are several features of particular interest ‘to the Ameri- 
can reader in addition to the plans for an economies 
course. 

Dr. Latt’s report of what happened to various mem- 


bers of the Society in Europe during the late war is a- 


sad story in some instances, as of one member who died 
from starvation, and heartening in others, with its ac- 
count of the rebuilding of commercial schools in war- 
devastated countries. Indeed, Dr. Litt, the permanent 
secretary, served as a sort of Red Cross for the Society 
during war years. 

Anyone who reads this Review will wish to join the 
Society and keep in touch with its activities. Corre- 
spondence concerning the United States Division should 
be addressed to the International Society for Business 
Education, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 
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fairy Godmother? 


Tenneson GIRL— 1948 version—is the one who —_ Every Dictaphone machine installed creates a 
steps from school into a successful career. _ golden opportunity for a school graduate who has 
already mastered Dictaphone transcription. And 
Dictaphone Electronic Machines—so easy and pleas- 
ant to use—are being installed as never before! 


The qualifying slipper, in this case, can be train- 
ing in the Electronic Dictation Method. 


More and more, today’s top-paying jobs require 
Dictaphone-trained secretaries. 


That’s why it has become increasingly important 
to give your students the magical advantage of 
Dictaphone training. The Dictaphone Certificate of 
Proficiency, awarded after successful completion of 
the Dictaphone Business Practice Course, is agreater 
asset than ever before. ; 


Today, it’s easy for you to teach this valuabl 
course with completely modern equipment. The 
new Dictaphone School-Rental-At-Cost Plan—as 
economical to the school as it is advantageous to 
the student—offers you the very latest Electronic 
Dictaphone machines available, with yearly replace- 
ment of equipment, at nominal, minimum cost. 


Now is the time to look into a course and a plan 
that will equip your students for the careers that lie 
ahead. For further information, write your nearest 
local Dictaphone Office. Or simply address— 


DIGTAPHONE. CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 


The word Dictaphone is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic 
dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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Setting higher standards of typing performance 


The Remington Typewriter with Keyboard Margin Control* and its time and energy saving features 
is the delight of the typist. It allows her to turn out more work, better work, 


with a smaller expenditure of work-effort and time. With Keyboard Margin Control, 


the latest exclusive Remington Rand feature, the typist sets margins with on-the-dot accuracy — 
with the merest flick of her fingers. And the swift, easy action of the Remington KMC 
invites her flying fingers to flow smoothly over the keyboard. The letters 
you sign and the executive reports you see are produced with effortless ease 
and perfection. There’s no reason to be satisfied with anything but 
the best ... work done on a Remington KMC typewriter. mington ' 
Call your nearby Remington Rand representative. 
Let him show you 


all the Remington KMC Plus Values ... 


" » the Plus Values that set higher standards 
of typing performance 


— at the lowest net cost. 


THE FIRST NAME IN- TYPEWRITE 


the Remington KMC gives you all 8 of these plus values 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


HEADQUARTER’S NOTES 


UBEA Calendar, 1948 


March 1—Last day to enroll for charter 
membership in United Business Edu- 
cation Research Foundation and the 
United Business Education Adminis- 
trators Association. 

May 1 to June 1—Election of members 
to National Council (Executive 
Board). Ballots should be clearly 
marked and must be post-marked 
before June 1, 1948. 

July 4—Annual meeting of the UBEA 
National Council for Business Edu- 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio. Place to be 
announced. 

July 5—Fellowship Breakfast for Council 


members, delegates, and friends. 
Cleveland, Ohio, place to be an- 


nounced. 
First annual meeting of UBEA Rep- 
.  fesentative Assembly, Cleveland, 


Ohio. Affiliated organizations with 
more than fifty members are en- 
titled to send two delegates to this 
meeting. All other affiliated organi- 
zations may send one delegate. 
Meeting open to members and 
friends. 

July 31—Close of first membership pe- 
riod. UBEA charter members and 
others who made application between 
August 1 and December 1, 1947, are 
urged to renew their membership be- 
fore this date. 

Expiration date for 1947-48 student 
memberships. 

November 30—Close of second member- 
ship period. Memberships entered 
between December 1, 1947, and 
February 29, 1948, expire on this 
date. 


Announcing Two New Services 


Beginning with this issue of the 
Forum, the ‘‘UBEA in Action’’ sec- 
tion which is edited by headquarters 
staff will share its space with two new 
services. The lists of small business 
aids which were published in May 
and Oetober- proved sufficiently popu- 
lar to inaugurate a monthly column 
devoted to the activities of the Office 
of Small Business, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. The column is edited 
by Lewis R. Toll, who is thoroughly 
familiar with the activities of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 
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The Forum’s First Year 
By HAMDEN L. FORKNER, President 


The UBEA Forvm is one year old with this issue. To educators all over 
the country, both business educators and general educators, the Forum has 
become the spokesman for business education in America. On my recent trip 
to Europe I found business educators there reading the Forum with great 
enthusiasm and looking forward to issues with eagerness. 

The fact that UBEA is a department of the National Education Associa- 
tion has given the organization and its publication the status and dignity that 
goes with authority. Everyday we receive letters from Forum readers ex- 
pressing great satisfaction with the manner in which the Forum is helping 
them to meet their day to day teaching problems. 

The hundreds of problems that had to be solved from the time the Board 
voted to launch the Forum until Volume I, Number 1 came off the press are 
not commonly thought of by the reader. And these problems would never 
have been solved had it not been for the really marvelous work and spirit of 
every person who had anything to do with it. The writers of articles, the 
issue editors, the general editor, headquarter’s staff, advertisers, the coopera- 
tion of the printer—all contributed to the exceptional success of our first 
year. I want to take this opportunity to publicly thank each and every one 
for his part. 

Now for a new year of adventures. Some changes will be made as a result 
of reader interest and our past year’s experience. We shall continue the gen- 
eral plan of the magazine which has had such wide praise. There will be an 
issue on each of the following: shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, basic 
business, distributive occupations, office standards and cooperation with busi- 
ness as well as a special column each month on each of these. The issue on 
office machines and the issue on general clerical will, however, be combined 
next year into one issue that will cover the two topics. This, then, leaves an 
additional issue which will be devoted to Modern Teaching Aids in Business 
Education. We hope our readers will like this new arrangement. Please re- 
member that the plans of the magazine are flexible and that it is designed for 
the reader. Therefore the readers’ wishes will always be considered. 

What is your part in the next year’s program of development? Simply 
this: If you have enjoyed the Forum, if you think it is a good magazine for 
business teachers, if you really want to contribute just a little to helping make 
the Forum better, there are two things you can do. First, write to the issue 
editor of your particular field of interest and report some of the interesting 
things you are doing or write to ask about something on which you would like 
help. He, in turn, will get someone to write an article because, if the question 
is bothering you, it is also very likely a problem for many others. Secondly, 
if you want to help in another way, all you have to do is to get one friend to 
subscribe to UBEA membership so that he will get the Forum or, if you like, 
subscribe to the Forum for him. What better Christmas or birthday or other 
special present could you make than to have the Forum come to him- eight 
times a year? 


The second service is a new section 
devoted to affiliated and co-operating 
associations. At the present time there 
are twenty-five associations of busi- 
ness teachers affiliated with UBEA 
and eight National associations for 


which coordinating committees have 
been appointed. The activities, an- 
nouncements, and presentation of per- 
sonalities which will appear in this 
section should be of special interest 
to our Forum readers. 


UBEA IN ACTION 


THINK... PLAN...ACT... 


e An organization with active well- 
informed committees is ready for 
prompt, decisive action. 

e An organization as a whole can- 
not afford to “ride off in all direc- 
tions.” Committees represent an 
intelligent division of labor, accord- 
ing to members’ interests and abili- 
ties, with respect to problems too 
numerous or too complex for effec- 
tive attention by large groups. 

e Effective leaders of state and 
national committees come from those 
who have studied problems at closer 
local range. 

e State or national effort is  sel- 
dom fruitful when local interest is 
absent or weak. 

e At all levels, committee work 
is the veritable foundation of associa- 
tion policy and action. 


UBEA State Research Committees 


Research in business education like 
other major activities of our profes- 
sional organization can best be served 
by committees working at the local, 
state, and national levels. A coordi- 
nated program of research under the 
direction of the United Business Edu- 
cation Research Foundation is now 
being planned and should get under 
way in the early part of-the next 
school year. 

Many states have already initiated 
studies while others are canvassing 
their business teachers in an effort to 
establish an effective program for ac- 
tion. The names of persons whose 
appointments have been confirmed 


(Continued on page 48) 


Membership Brief 


The March 1, 1948 membership report 
shows that eight states, Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii have enrolled more than one out 
of five business teachers in UBEA. States 
which have achieved the quota are: Arkan- 
sas, Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Mary- 
land, New Mexico, Oregon and Wisconsin. 


List of Small Business Aids 
By LEWIS R. TOLL 


This month’s list of ‘‘Small Busi- 
ness Aids’! of the Office of Small 
Business, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, is selected from the retail gro- 
cery file. These aids may be obtained 
free of charge from the nearest field 
office of the Department.” They serve 
as excellent auxiliary or supplemen- 
tary aids for distributive occupations 
courses in high schools and colleges, 
and they are used as primary textual 
materials for special training confer- 
ences of retail store proprietors or 
employees. Furthermore, many of 
these aids may be used effectively in 
general business courses or in occupa- 
tional guidance programs. These ma- 
terials may serve as the basis for in- 
dividual reports, committee or class 
projects, or class discussions. 

The first of the following two 
groups of aids are condensations of 
articles from trade journals and re- 
ports of trade associations. The second 


1¢¢Small Business Aids’’ is one of three 
series of Commerce publications pertaining 
specifically to small business, the other two 
being ‘‘ Production Aids’’ and the ‘‘ Estab- 
lishing and Operating’’ series. In the latter 
series is a book that is widely used as a text 
in training grocers: ‘‘ Establishing and Op- 
erating a Grocery Store,’’ Industrial (Small 
Business) Series No. 21, Department of 
Commerce, 1946, 375 pp. Price 55e. 

The field offices of the Department of 
Commerce are listed in the May, 1947, issue 
of the Forum. 


group consists of case studies reported 
by the Office of Small Business. 


Condensations of Articles and Reports 

No. 100. Increasing Sales by Mass 
Displays 

No. 134. Salesmanship in Self-Service 
Stores 

No. 153. Trends in Grocery Retailing 

No. 234. Retail Grocery Delivery 

No. 263. Check List for Food Retail- 
ing 

No. 268. Do’s and Don’ts in Food Re- 
tailing 

No. 294. Retailing Produce 

No. 320. The Independent Grocer (A 
Survey of Operations) 

No. 325. How Retail Grocers Can 
Meet Price Competition 

No. 330. Keeping a Balanced Grocery 
Inventory 

No. 332. Ten Commandments for the 
Grocer Today 

No. 348. Seven Important Factors in 
Modern Grocery Store Layout 
(Useful in Building and Modern- 
izing ) 

No, 358. Retail Grocer Customers Re- 
lations 


. Case Studies 


No. 11. Changing Counter Check 
Method to Speed Up Customer 
Service in a Retail Grocery Store 

No. 166. Overcoming a Limited Line 

of Merchandise Carried in Frozen 
_Food Stores 

No. 200. Fountain Service, Bakery 
and Delicatessen Departments 
Added to a Frozen Food Store 

No. 205. Forms of Insurance Carried 
by a Retail Grocery Store (Case 
A) 

No. 219. Advertising Health Foods 


University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


October (1947) Shorthand, Thelma M. Potter, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


November (1947) Typewriting, John L. Rowe, Boston 


December (1947) Bookkeeping & Accounting, Milton C. 
Olson, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

January (1948) Office Machines, James R. Meehan, 
Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ISSUE EDITORS 


fornia. 


February (1948) General Clerical, Helen B. Borland, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

March (1948) Basie Business, Harold B. Gilbreth, Win. 
throp College, Rock Hill, S. Carolina. 

April (1948) Distributive Occupations, William R. Black- 
ler, Bureau of Business Education, Sacramento 14, Cali- 


May (1948) Office Standards and Cooperation with Busi- 
ness, Harm Harms, Capital University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 
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Affiliated and Co-operating Associations 


In this section of the UBEA Forum affiliated and co-operating associations are presented. The announcements of 

meetings, presentations of officers, and descriptions of special projects should be of interest to ForuM readers. An 

affiliated association is any organized group of business teachers on the local, state, or regional level which has 

officially united its activities with UBEA. A co-operating association is defined as one for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a Co-ordinating Committee. 


California Features New Look 


The theme, ‘‘ A ‘New Look’ in Busi- 
ness Education — 1948,’’ has been 
chosen by the California Business 
Edueators Association for the annual 
convention which will be held at the 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, on 
March 24-25. Speakers committed for 
the opening session are: Ira W. Kib- 
by, Chief of Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation, State of California, Sacra- 
mento, and Herbert C. Clish, Super- 
intendent of City Schools, San Fran- 
cisco. Clyde W. Blanchard, Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City, 
and Peter L. Agnew, Professor of 
Education, New York University, 
will address the group at the second 
general session. John N. Given, Su- 
pervisor of Business Education, Los 
Angeles City Schools, has been select- 
ed as chairman of the third general 
session, which will feature a confer- 
ence on ‘‘Should the Trend in Busi- 
ness Edueation Be Directed Toward 


a Broader General Direction or a Spe- 


cialized Functional Education ?’’ 
Phil Ashworth, vice-president of 
CBEA, will preside over the luncheon 
on the first day of the convention. The 
topic for discussion at this meeting 
will be ‘‘ How Business Education Can 
Help in Building Teamwork in Labor 
Management Relations.’ Alexander 
R. Heron, vice-president of Crown 
Zellerback Corporation, will speak on 
‘‘Human Relations in Business Edu- 
cation’’ at the second luncheon. 


Four sectional meetings will be held 
during the convention. Louis Mudge, 
president of CBEA and professor of 
commerce at Fresno State College, 
will preside over the first general 
meeting and business sessions. Other 
officers of the association are: Phil 
Ashworth, San Diego City Schools, 
San Diego, vice-president; Mary 
Alice Wittenberf, George Washington 
High School, Los Angeles, secretary ; 
Marsdon A. Sherman, head, Depart- 
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‘Annual Business Students’ 


Monthly Programs Popular in Chicago 
Area—By Marjorie C. McLeod 


The Chicago Area Business Edu- 
cators Association sponsored its Third 
Confer- 
ence on Tuesday, February 3. More 
than 400 students, most of them 
seniors in high school—others, busi- 
ness college, junior college, and uni- 
versity students, attended the event 
with their teachers. The morning 
program took place in Thorne Hall on 
the Chicago campus of Northwestern 
University. Dr. 8. A. Hamrin, profes- 
sor of education at Northwestern 
University, gave the keynote address 
on ‘‘Unlisted Assets’’ to begin a day 
that was crammed with a variety of 
experiences in providing the 1948 
crop of beginners in business with an 
idea of what lies ahead of them. A 
fashion show, demonstrating correct 
and practical apparel for both young 
business women and business men, was 
presented by Carson, Pirie, Scott & 


ment of Business Edueation, Chico 
State College, Chico, treasurer. 


Central Section, CBEA 


The Central Section of the Califor- 
nia Business Edueators Association 
held its January meeting at the Fres- 
no Technical High School. Miss Ethel 
McCormack of Fresno presided. The 
group voted unanimously to affiliate 
with the United Business Edueation 
Association. After the business’ ses- 
sion, sectional meetings were held. 

Audio-visual aids for business edu- 
cation was presented by Cletus Zum- 
walt, Director of Business Education, 
Modesto Junior College. Jose Canales, 
Fresno State College, spoke on ‘‘South 
American Business and Its Possibili- 
ties’’ at the luncheon session. 

Central Section officers are: Presi- 
dent, Ethel McCormack, Fresno; vice- 
president, Gladys Coffman, Merced; 
secretary - treasurer, Miss Agnes 
Strom, Woodlake. 


Company of Chicago, following Dr. 
Hamrin’s talk. 

Then five young people with from 
six months’ to six years’ experience 
in various types of office work carried 
out the theme of the day, ‘‘ Your 
Business Training in Action,’’ by an- 
swering questions which had pre- 
viously been submitted to them by 
students in attendance. With Robert 
T. Strickler, instructor at Proviso 
High School, Maywood, Illinois, as co- 
ordinator of the panel, very adequate 
answers were provided to such ques- 
tions as ‘‘ What. is the best way to. pre- 
pare for an interview,’’ ‘‘ What provi- 
sions were made to help make you feel 
‘at home’ on your first job?’’ ‘‘How 
should one go about asking for a 
raise?’’ ‘‘What about the matter of 
office friendships ?’’ 

After luncheon at Abbott Hall, 
members of the group were trans- 
ported by busses to the Stevens Hotel, 
where they were guests of the Chicago 
Chapter, Office Management Associa- 
tion, at their annual Office Equipment 
Display. Here students were seen ac- 
tually operating and trying out the 
newer machines which were on ex- 
hibit, watching skilled operators dem- 
onstrate these devices, and listening 
to explanations of the latest time- 
saving devices. 

Dr. Harald G. Shields, Associate 
Professor of Business Edueation at 
the University of Chicago, will be the 
speaker at the next meeting of 
CABEA. A program on the subject 
of guidance is planned for March 20; 
and the annual Superintendents’ 
Meeting on April 24 promises to be an 
important date on the calendar, with 
a special program planned for the 
principals who are to be guests of 
their business teachers on this oceca- 
sion. 

Eighty-five members were present 
at the meeting on January 24 when 
Clarence Carey spoke on ‘‘Selling 
Business Education.’’ 
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IN ACTION 


Fiesta in Ole Mexico to Open OBTA 


The Ohio Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation will open its 1948 convention 
in Columbus on the evening of Fri- 
day, April 23, with an entertainment 
ealled ‘‘ Fiesta in Old Mexico.’ Many 
of the members who missed a similar 
program last year, ‘‘An Evening in 
Monte Carlo,’’ are coming to the con- 


Affiliated Associations 


Akron Business Education Associa- 


Business Educators’ Associa- 
on 


Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 


California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 


Colorado Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 


Connecticut Business Education As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


Plorida Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 


os Business Education Associa- 


Houston Independent School System, 
Commercial Teachers Association 


Iowa Business Teachers Association 


Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 
tion 


Louisiana 
ciation 
Nebraska State Education Associa- 


tion, District 1, Business Education 
Section 


New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 


Business Teachers Asso- 


North Carolina Education Associa- 


tion, Business Education Section 


North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section 


Ohio Business Teachers Association 


Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 


Business Education Associa- 
on 


Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 


Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 

Business Education Section 


West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 


Wisconsin Education Association, 
Commercial Section 
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vention early for an evening of fun 
and fellowship. 


On the program the next morning, 
April 24, is Dr. Ray G. Price, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, who returns to the 
state he left on January 1, to talk on 
‘‘Basiec Business and the Classroom 
Teacher.’’ He will be followed by Dr. 
Paul Carlson, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
State Teachers College, who has se- 
lected as his topic the theme of the 
1948 meeting, ‘‘Realism in Business 
Edueation.’’ At the noon. luncheon, 
OBTA members will hear Dr. Hayes, 
Ohio State University, who will give 
his views on present economic trends. 


This year the social-business and 
the teacher training sections are com- 
bining to listen to the findings of Dr. 
Inez Ray Wells, who has written her 
dissertation in basic business educa- 
tion. To question her and to augment 
the topic will be a panel, composed of 
Dr. Clifford Shipley of Bowling Green 
University, Dr. Gordon Hullfish, Dr. 
Ray G. Price and Miss Gladys Bahr, 
Withrow High School, Cincinnati. 


Mr. Harmon Wilson, editor of the 
Balance Sheet, will be the principal 
speaker at the Vocational Section. A 
program has not as yet been arranged 
for a new section to be inaugurated 
this year for distributive education 
teachers. 


Officers for the Ohio Business 
Teachers Association are: President, 
Harm Harms, Capital University, Co- 
lumbus; Vice-president, Robert E. 
Finch, Supervisor of Business Edu- 
eation, Cincinnati; Secretary-Trea- 
surer, Lillian Starkey, East High 
School, Akron; Editor of Publica- 
tions, Inez Ray Wells, Ohio State 
University, Columbus; Business Man- 
ager, Doris Sponseller, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens; Membership Chairman, 
Carlos K. Hayden, Central High 
School, Piqua; Chairman of the Voca- 
tional Section, Mary McCabe, Hamil- 
ton High School, Hamilton ; Chairman 
of the Basic Business Section, Mildred 
Constant, Troy High School, Troy; 
Chairman of Teacher Training Sec- 
tion, Jack R. Neill, Miami University, 


Oxford. 
By GLADYS BAHR 


SPENCER B. AMES 


Spencer B. Ames, president of the 
New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation, has a rich background of 
professional experience and _ service. 
He is a teacher of business subjects in 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, and 
instructor of typewriting in the Eliz- 
abeth School of Adult Education. 

Mr. Ames is a graduate of Platts- 
burg State Teachers College, Platts- 
burg, New York, and is now president 
of the Metropolitan Division, Platts- 
burg State Teachers College Alumni 
Association. He has done additional 
graduate work in the School of Edu- 
cation, Rutgers University ; School of 
Education, New York University ; and 
Columbia University. 

Various press associations also 
claim Mr. Ames. He received the Gold 
Key Award of the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Association and has served 
as chairman of the Junior High 
School Division for the same organi- 
zation. He has also been president of 
the New Jersey Publications Ad- 
visers Association, an affiliate of the 
New Jersey Association. 
Mr. Ames has contributed articles to 
the School Press Review and various 
business education magazines. 


Georgia Business Education Asso- 
ciation Newest Affiliate 

Parker Liles, UBEA Council mem- 
ber in charge of the affiliation pro- 
gram in the Southern District, an- 
nounces that the Georgia Business 
Education Association has voted affili- 
ation with the United Business Edu- 
cation Association. 
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Terminology and Procedure 


in Basic Business Education 


If basic business education is general education, it should be administered and taught as such. 


By PAUL F. MUSE 

Chairman, Department of Commerce 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Educators have for a long time recognized the contri- 
bution of business education to the general educational 
needs of every citizen in our democracy. Leaders in the 
business college era of the last half of the nineteenth 
century never failed to emphasize to their prospective 
students that they would find use for a business educa- 
tion either as a so-called stepping stone or as a necessary 
part of their life’s work irrespective of the particular 
area in which their careers might fall. 


The Need for a Uniform Vocabulary 


We, too, today, are emphasizing the general educa- 
tional values in business education. We call our efforts 
by many names. Some of the more frequently expressed 
titles are basic business education, general business edu- 
cation, consumer business education, and consumer eco- 
nomics. 

The effect of this name calling is disconcerting to both 
those of us in the business education area and those 
educators outside of our area. To illustrate this effect, 
suppose business education is a family in which the field 
of general educational value is one of the children, I 
doubt if it makes too much difference what the child is 
called, providing he is named and then continuously re- 
ferred to by his name. It is certainly disconcerting to the 
child to be called one thing today and something else 
tomorrow; to be called one name by one person and an- 
other name by another person. To the outsider this name 
calling becomes even more perplexing. The child learns 
to respond to all his names, but the outsider acquires the 
concept of a whole family of children or even questions 
whether the child belongs to the business education 
family. 

Isn’t this description of the business education family 
a fairly adequate description of the condition of our 
area? We are not in agreement as to an acceptable title, 
and certainly other areas are taking advantage of our 
unorganized condition and absorbing much of our sub- 
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ject matter in their offerings. One of the best illustra- 
tions of our loss of subject matter is in the state of New 
York where the social studies people now offer nearly all 
of the subject matter that was once thought to belong 
exclusively to the area of business education. 

It seems to me that we have reached the stage in our 
development where we should decide upon a name for 
this field of business education that possesses general 
educational value. Let us consider the four terms re- 
ferred to earlier. 

Economies is generally thought of as the study of the 
laws affecting the production, distribution, consumption, 
and exchange of wealth or the material means of satisfy- 
ing human desires. This concept eliminates the develop- 
ment of personal and social skills which play so impor- 
tant a part in our field. Dropping the word economies or 
adding the term consumer does not help much. The term 
consumer is too narrow. Our field is concerned with 
administering, recording, communicating, and distribut- 
ing functions as well as the consuming function. 

What about the term general business? General means 
not specific, common to many, extensive, though not 
universal. But certainly our offering is just as specifie as 
any vocational education dare be. Too, the major premise 
of our arguments favoring this field is that our offerings 
are of value to all irrespective of occupation. 

Basic means that which is fundamental to all and 
herein we find the true name for our field—basie busi- 
ness education, those functions of business education that 
are fundamental to the needs of all irrespective of the 
occupation followed. 

The only arguments that I have heard against the name 
basic business education are those of the vested interests. 
Personally, I think it is time for us as business educators 
to agree upon a vocabulary that follows the general con- 
notation of words so that those outside of our field can 
understand us. To me, basie business education most 
nearly explains the true title of our field. 
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‘Other areas are absorbing much of our subject matter.” 


The authors of the eighth yearbook of the National 
Business Teachers Association, The Principles of Busi- 
ness Education, set forth clearly in Chapter I, page 19, 
the function of basic business education : ‘‘ Basic business 
education, as previously stated, is part of the common 
education of all students, irrespective of their occupa- 
tional goals. It includes the skills, knowledges, and ap- 
preciations necessary for one to participate intelligently 
in the economic and civie activities of present day so- 
ciety as a consumer and enlightened individual. . . . Ob- 
viously all business courses should make some such con- 
tribution. However, certain courses should endeavor to 
perform this function primarily.”’ 

In another place in this same publication, pages 135 
and 136, a principle is stated and developed that ‘‘ Busi- 
ness curricula should contain adequate materials for the 
development of economic understanding on the part of 
all students.’’ Elaborating upon this principle further, 
the authors said, in effect, that business education, be- 
cause of its traditional interest in business and its close 
relationship with the activities of business, should accept 
a large measure of responsibility through its basic busi- 
ness courses to this end; but that it could not assume full 
responsibility, because cooperative planning on a school- 
wide basis was essential. 

Reference is made to two other principles stated in 
this same publication. 

Principle 33 states: ‘‘Specialized economic and social 
understandings and attitudes appropriate to the occu- 
pational experiences for which preparation is being made 
should be provided in addition to the economic under- 
standings needed by all. 

Principle 41 states: ‘‘The teaching-learning activities 
should be organized psychologically, that is, in terms of 
pupil development, aptitudes, and needs. Common busi- 
ness experiences should be used as points of departure. 

Certainly nobody will consciously admit that these 
basic principles referred to are unsound. However, re- 
cent writings, either consciously or otherwise, indicate 
trends not in accord with these widely accepted prin- 
ciples. 


Basic Business Education and General Education 


We still have great blocks of so-called basic business 
subjects purporting to provide general education. If 
basic business education is general education, it should be 
administered and taught as such. General education 
should be made available to all in such quantities and at 
such educational levels that all can avail themselves of 
the opportunity to study it. Our efforts to provide basic 
business education through a block of subjects can never 
hope to become general education. In the first place. we 
are asking for too much time; and secondly, we are put- 
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ting too much in our offerings that is not general eduea- 
tion. In the upper four years of our secondary schools 
we cannot hope for more than one or two ‘‘Carnegie’’ 
units for basic business education. This limitation calls 
for a reorganization of subject matter away from sub- 
jects to a series of units concerning the basic business 
functions of living in which subject matter is drawn 
from all areas as it contributes to the development of the 
units under study. Vocational business education, 
whether it be general or specific in nature, must be elimi- 
nated from basic business education offerings if they are 
rightfully to claim a place in general education. 

In some of the recent writings in business education 
publications, basic business education has been pictured 
as a pre-requisite to vocational business education. It 
has been pictured as the base of a tree that branches into 
the various specialized areas of vocational business edu- 
cation. It has been pictured as a part of a pyramid, 
resting upon general education and becoming the base 
of specialized vocational business education. Irrespective 
of what the authors intended, these pictures indicate 
that basic business education necessarily precedes voca- 
tional business education. 


Such a concept violates the pedagogically sound prin- 


ciple that ‘‘The teaching-learning activities should be 


organized psychologically, that is, in terms of pupil de- 
velopment, aptitudes, and needs. Common business ex- 
periences, and occupational experiences should be used 
as points of departure.’’ 


Basic Business Education and Vocational Education 


Basic business education need not and should not nec- 
essarily precede vocational business education. It is a 
sound pedagogical principle that subject matter is 
learned easiest and best when it is presented in terms 
of the maturity level of the learner. For example, in- 
surance and social security are factors of experience 
beyond the maturation development of the junior high 
school pupil and should be presented in the senior high 
school nearer to the maturity development when these 
interests become active factors in his life experiences. 

Dr. McKee Fisk represents graphically on page 37 of 
the 1947 American Business Education Yearbook the re- 
lationship of general education, basic business education, 
and vocational business education. This graphic repre- 
sentation pictures them as being offered simultaneously. 
General education and basic business education are pro- 
vided at all levels but to a lessening degree as the pupil 


“approaches the end of the secondary school. Vocational 


business education is concentrated near the end of the 
secondary school and immediately prior to entering into 
active employment. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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‘One of the most valuable aspects of consumer education is its nearness to reality.” 


Instructional Methods 


and Learning Activities in Consumer Education 


Many sources of material are available to members of a consumer class. 


By RAY G. PRICE 

Associate Professor of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


There is no one best teaching method. Research in the 
field of instruction is inconclusive. The many and 
varied circumstances surrounding the teaching situation 
are so complex that to endeavor to establish the relative 
advantages or disadvantages of a teaching method is 
certain to be questionable. 

Much of the experimental research in the field of in- 
struction has been subjected to numerous criticisms. 


The experimental research relating to patterns of in- 
struction is subject to a number of criticisms. The ex- 
perimental factor is complex, in some cases curriculum 
reorganization being involved; the control of non-experi- 
mental factors, especially teaching skill, zeal, and en- 
thusiasm, is seldom adequate; the measurement of the 
outcomes of instruction is rarely satisfactory; and the 
period of experimentation is usually not long enough for 
the pupils and the teacher to become adjusted to a new 
method. Furthermore, all the patterns of instruction are 
not intended to serve the same functions. For example, 
the arguments advanced for the ‘‘ project method’’ em- 
phasize outcomes that are not claimed for the ‘‘recita- 
tion method.’ 


One of the most scientifically reliable investigations of 
general teaching method was made by Hatcher, who 
studied the relative effectiveness of two methods of in- 
struction at the senior-high-school level in foods and con- 
sumer buying.” A total of nine hundred pupils in thirty- 
five high-school classes provided the data. Two hundred 
and eighty-two pairs of learners in the food classes, and 
two hundred and seventy-six pairs in the consumer- 
buying classes, were used. Pairings were made on the 
basis of I.Q., pre-test score, and socio-economic level. The 
control class was completely dominated by the teacher. 
All decisions as to the objectives, content, class activities, 
assignments, and evaluation of the pupils’ work were en- 
tirely those of the teacher. In the experimental classes 
the pupils and the teacher cooperatively decided upon 


1Stephen M. Corey and Virginia Mook, ‘‘Methods of Teach- 
ing,’’ Review of Educational Research, 12 (June, 1942), 299-304. 


2Hazel M. Hatcher, ‘‘An Experimental Study to Determine the 
Relative Effectiveness at the Secondary Level of Two Methods of 
Instruction.’’ Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, University of 
Minnesota, 1940. Abstract in Journal of Experimental Education, 
10 (September, 1941), 41-47. 
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objectives, content, activities, and evaluation of progress. 
From all statistical comparisons, the superiority of the 
experimental method was evident. 

In the light of the findings of research and the com- 
mon weaknesses that accompany experimental studies of 
instructional procedures it would be absurd to suggest 
specific teaching methods or techniques as being supe- 
rior. However, it does appear that a tenable position 
might well be that pupil-centered instructional proce- 
dures involving active pupil participation are more de- 
sirable than procedures that are primarily teacher- 
centered. 


Survey of Learning Procedures 


The literature in the field of teaching method and 
classroom learning activities fails to disclose a clear-cut 
distinction between what might be considered general 
method, such as project, lecture, and so forth, and learn- 
ing activities, such as field trips, visual aids, debates, and 
so forth. 


Table 1 


LEARNING PROCEDURES REPORTED IN FIFTY-NINE HIGH-SCHOOL 
AND TEN COLLEGE COURSES IN CONSUMER EDUCATION 


No. of No. of No. of 
Learning Procedure High Schools Textbooks Colleges Total 
(59) (11) (10) 
Supplementary materials ........ 59 11 8 78 
Research and investigation .... 35 9 7 51 
Individual oral reports ............ 34 4 6 44 
Projects 21 11 6 38 
Discussion 24 11 6 38 
Field Trips 22 8 3 33 
Display and exhibits ..........0... 23 8 1 32 
Visiting, speakOrs 20 6 0 26 
Written: 15 5 6 26 
Visual aids 20 3 2 25 
Committee reports ............:..eee 18 5 2 25 
Notebooks 18 4 2 24 
Debates 11 6 2 19 
Experiments and testing .......... 13 6 0 19 
Interviews 12 3 0 15 
Lecture 3 0 1 4 


From Table I certain trends can be noted with regard 
to learning procedures used in consumer education 
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“Learning situations involving the maximum of pupil participation are likely to be superior.” 


classes. No attempt is made to distinguish between gen- 
eral method and classroom activities ; however the classi- 
fication is based upon the generally accepted practice in 
similar surveys. 

There is no basis available for an objective evaluation 
of the learning procedures used in the teaching of con- 
sumer education. Table I contains a summary of the re- 
sults of the analysis of fifty-nine high-school courses, 
eleven high-school textbooks, and eleven college courses 
of study. This survey reveals certain trends with regard 
to learning procedures used in consumer education 


classes. 
Good Teaching Practices 


In an earlier statement it was concluded that learning 
situations involving the maximum of pupil participation 
are likely to be superior to those situations that are com- 
pletely dominated by the teacher. We shall, therefore, 
discuss some of the things teachers can do in consumer 
education that may make the difference between a class 
that is going through the motions and one that is eager 
and enthusiastic. 

Use supplementary materials freely sources of 
materials are available to members of a consumer class. 
The teacher need not be burdened with the complete re- 
sponsibility of gathering these instructional materials. 
Students, properly motivated, will bring in much good 
material. A student committee can not only gather the 
material but also can provide an excellent means by 
which interest and enthusiasm for learning can be in- 
creased. 

Although the use of a textbook should not be ruled 
out, a course should not be dominated by one textbook. 
The use of other textbooks, pamphlets, periodicals, and 
concrete materials should be a common practice in con- 
sumer classes. Consumer education, by its very nature, 
lends itself to a profitable use of a variety of sources of 
information. No one book usually covers adequately all 
the various topics that are discussed. Other sources often 
give the student a better insight and understanding into 
a particular problem than can be obtained from any one 
textbook. 

There are many resources of supplementary materials 
available to the consumer education teacher. The pres- 
ent-day teacher has little reason for holding to the stilted 
academic routine of teaching. 

The following are suggestive of the sources and variety 
of inexpensive instructional materials that are available 
for use in consumer classes. 

I. Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising, 
Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. (25c for each part.) 


Part I 
Lesson 1, ‘‘The Consumer in Our Society’’ 
Lesson 2, ‘‘The Consumer Market’’ 


Part II 
Lesson 3, ‘‘What the Marketing System Must Do 
to Serve the Consumer’’ 
Lesson 4, ‘‘Who Does the Work of Marketing?’’ 
Part III 
Lesson 5, ‘‘Choosing the Retailer’’ 
Lesson 6, ‘‘Buyer-Seller Relations’’ 
Part IV 
Lesson 7, ‘‘Principles of Consumer Buying’’ 
Lesson 8, ‘‘Consumer Credit’’ 


II. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, New York. (20c for each pamphlet.) 
1. Buying Your Own Life Insurance No. 134 
2. Gyps and Swindles No. 109 
3. Loan Sharks and Their Victims No. 39 


4. Credit for Consumers No. 5 


III. Household Finance Corporation, 919 North Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
1. Money Management Series, 5e each 
Better Buymanship Principles 
The Health Dollar 
The Food Dollar 
The Clothing Dollar 
The Rental Dollar 
Home Furnishings 
. Better Buymanship, Use and Care, 5¢ each 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
Shoes 
Meat 
Furs 
Cosmetics 
Household Equipment 
Furniture 


IV. United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
1. Quality Guides in Buying Ready-Made Dresses 
2. Leather Shoes, Selection and Care 
3. Present Guides for Household Buying . 
4. Ten Close-Ups of Consumer Credit 


bo 


V. Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
1. When a Woman Buys a Coat 
2. Quality Guides in Buying Ready-Made Dresses 
3. Hosiery for Women — A Buying Guide 


Consumer Education Study, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6,.D. C. (35c each.) 

The Modern American Consumer 

. Learning to Use Advertising 

Time on Your Hands 

Investing in Yourself 

Consumer and the Law 

Using Standards and Labels 

Managing Your Money 

Buying Insurance 

Using Consumer Credit 

10. Investing in Your Health 


The above are only a few examples of the many rich 
sources of supplementary instructional aids. If you will 
turn the job of collecting over to a committee of students 
with just a few sources to start with, the result will sur- 
prise most teachers. One source leads to another and 
before you know it you will have gathered an abundance 
of useful material. Students enjoy the ‘‘browsing’’ that 
is made possible when ample material is available. The 
educative experience gained by pupils through gather- 
ing, organizing, and evaluating materials is of consider- 
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“Use methods which, encourage pupil initiative and responsibility.” 


able importance. A knowledge of sources of information 
is one of the most significant carry-over values of a con- 
sumer class. Pupils who have participated in this kind 
of an activity are more likely to continue to do so after 
their formal education has ended. 

Use your pupils.—The one thing about consumer edu- 
cation that every teacher should keep in mind is — your 
pupils are consumers now. Examples, illustrations, and 
problems do not have to be invented by the teacher in 
order to give realism to your teaching. The pupils can 
provide their own problems and experiences as a basis 
for further investigation and discussion. 

The interest of pupils and effectiveness of learning is 
likely to be increased in proportion to the extent to 
which pupils are given responsibility by the consumer 
teacher in planning the course and in gathering and in- 
terpreting data. The ability of pupils to recognize and 
solve their problems as consumers is certain to be in 


direct proportion of their opportunities to actively par- 


ticipate. 
Investigations in which pupils are put on their own 
to gather and analyze data, and arrive at their own con- 


clusions are valuable learning activities. For instance 
this kind of question often arises in a consumer elass: 
‘* What stores handle graded canned food in our town?’’ 
The alert teacher can then plan with the class a research 
project that will answer such a question. Pupils can 
visit the local grocery stores to determine: (1) what 
kind of grade designations are used; (2) Which foods 
are usually graded; (3) Which packers generally grade 
their products; (4) Which of the local stores handled 
graded food produets. 

Committee reports in terms of dramatizations, debates, 
round-table discussions, and quiz programs are stimulat- 
ing and interesting to both the participants and the 
other members of the class. Any procedure that makes 
maximum use of planned pupil activity is likely to pay 
big dividends in effective learning. It is obvious that 
such learning devices must be used intelligently in order 
to avoid situations that provide only busy work. Any 
method which encourages wide use of pupil initiative 
and responsibility is likely to be more effective than those 
which do not. 

(Continued on page 41) 


Methodology in Teaching General Business 


The teacher of general business should evaluate the pupils’ background for the study of a unit. 


By PAUL L. SALSGIVER 
Director, School of Business 
Simmons College 

Boston, Massachusetts 


General business is the first formal course in business 
education offered in the secondary school curriculum. It 
is devoted principally to the teaching of useful business 
"skills important in the every-day life of the individual 
and to the development of a background for understand- 
ing the nature and functions of business in our modern 
‘social order. 

General business includes a variety of major topics 
‘selected from areas of business activity common to the 
experiences of most individuals today. For example, 
spending money to buy goods and services is an activity 
-of universal importance in the life of all normal people. 
Consequently such topics as money, banking, budgeting, 
buying, and saving are taught to help pupils acquire 
-econsumer-business skills which will be useful to them 
in every-day contacts with business. ; 

Instruction in the nature and functions of business in 
-our modern social order is given by including such topies 
as distribution, transportation, business organization and 
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management, government relations to business, taxation, 
and business ethics. A careful analysis of the objectives 
and content of general business indicates that it falls 
within the scope of the definition of general education 
proposed by recent studies and reports. It is the unique 
responsibility of business teachers, therefore, to so or- 
ganize and teach the course as to realize its maximum 
educational values. 


Objectives of Instruction and Their Relation to Methodology 


Any consideration of methods of instruction in gen- 
eral business must first take into account the different 
types of learning outcomes pupils are expected to achieve 
from their study of the course. The principal types of 
learning outcomes dealt with in the course may be char- 
acterized as understandings, appreciations, and skills. 

It is clear from our understanding of the psychology 
of learning that methods of instruction appropriate to 
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‘Guide the student through reading, visual, writing, oral, and listening activities.” 


the teaching of understandings and appreciations will 
not serve equally well for the development of skills. To 
develop an understanding of some principle or process, 
one must possess an adequate knowledge of a body of 
facts or other information relating to the principle or 
process. The knowledge of the facts or the information 
possessed establishes the basis upon which an intelligent 
understanding may be developed through reflection or 
rationalization. An appreciation results from the choice 
of established preferences for certain values. In order 
to develop an appreciation it is necessary to build up a 
rich and varied experiential background of values. For 
example, the value of thrift in the management of one’s 
income can best be appreciated by experiences which 
have revealed the relative advantages of thrift and waste. 
The acquisition of a skill, on the other hand, requires the 
individual to experience conscious, repetitive practice 
or drill on some problem or process directed toward a 
recognized goal of achievement. Skills may be both 
neuro-museular or ideational. Handwriting is an ex- 
ample of a neuro-muscular skill; whereas, spelling or 
figure sense are examples of ideational skills. 

Since the subject matter of general business includes 
content intended to develop all three types of learning 
outcomes, methods of instruction must be adapted to the 
specific objectives of teaching any item of subject matter. 
It is the responsibility of the teacher, therefore, to decide 
whether subject matter should be taught primarily for 
the purpose of developing understandings, appreciations, 
or skills as learning outcomes for the pupils. The learn- 
ing outcomes enumerated below illustrate one plan for 
determining the understandings, appreciations, and skills 
to be achieved by pupils from their study of subject 
matter relating to money management.! 


1. Understanding the meaning and functions of money in our 

economic system. 

Understanding the necessity for making wise choices in the 

expenditure of one’s money. 

. Understanding the importance of planning expenditures 

through budgeting. 

Understanding that one’s own set of values controls one’s 

plans for spending money. 

5. Understanding the meaning and importance of credit and 
the manner in which credit is used in making purchases. 


fo 


Appreciations 
1. Appreciating the personal, social, and business services that 
a bank renders as a financing agency in our economic system. 
2. Appreciating the social value resulting from the conserva- 
tion of individual and national wealth. 


Skills 
1. Ability to handle money properly and to make change accu- 
rately. 
2. Ability to write and endorse checks in perfect form. 
3. Ability to make an intelligent use of the bank account. 


1Adapted from Crabbe, Ernest H. and Salsgiver, Paul L., 
General Business Materials and Methods. Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1947. 

Understandings 
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4. Ability to make an intelligent use of the various ways of 
sending payments. 

5. Ability to make a budget of income and expenditures. 

6. Ability to keep the reeords necessary to determine whether 
thrift habits are being formed. 

7. Ability to caleulate interest by the 60-day 6% method. 

8. Ability to figure the cost of small loans and installment 


purchases. 
Planning the Teaching of Units in General Business 


Those methods of teaching general business should be 
used which are recognized as the most effective means of 
achieving the characteristic learning outcomes for the 
course. No one method can be suggested which will pro- 
duce the desired results for all types of learning situa- 
tions. It is important, however, for the teacher to have 
in mind a general plan of instruction which may be 
adapted to the specific requirements of any given unit 
of instruction. 


1. Define the scope and content of a unit of learning. 
—In the development of a plan of instruction the teach- 
er must first organize the scope and content of any 
projected unit of learning. The problem of determining 
the scope and content of a unit of learning cannot be 
solved by any one except by the teacher himself. A text- 
book, a state syllabus, or some other source may suggest 
learning units; but after ali, a teacher must decide 
whether the suggested learning unit is appropriate for 
the pupils and learning situation which exists. The eri- 


' terion for determining the scope of a learning unit is 


established by the objectives of instruction which the . 
teacher intends to accomplish with the pupils in the 
learning situation. For example, the subject matter 
which is required in a given learning situation to de- 
velop an ability to figure the cost of small loans is cer- 
tainly different from that required to develop the ability 
to manage successfully a profitable small loan agency. 


2. Evaluate the pupils’ background for the study of a 
unit.—After the learning unit has been organized and 
the objectives of instruction have been determined, a~ 
plan for teaching the unit may then be developed. First 
consideration in the development of a teaching plan 
should be given to techniques that may be used to dis- 
cover the knowledges and skills pupils have as a back- 
ground for the study of the unit. Various techniques 
may be employed to find out what pupils already know 
before they begin a detailed study of-the unit under con- 
sideration. An oral discussion based on a well-planned 
series of questions which bring out the significant items 
of information contained in the unit may be used for this 
purpose. The successful use of this procedure is largely 
dependent upon the skill of the teacher in oral question- 
ing, and his ability to estimate the depth of understand- 
ing possessed by the pupils. A more scientific procedure 
is to administer a written objective pretest. The pretest 
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“The teaching plan should evaluate pupil learning outcomes.” 


should be so constructed as to reveal accurately the areas 
of information possessed by the pupils, as well as their 
understanding of the specific learning outcomes pro- 
jected for the unit. By organizing the pretest so that 
an item analysis of its results will indicate the areas of 
information or skill possessed by the pupils, a teacher 
ean then adapt his teaching plans to the needs of the 
learning situation. 

Because the subject matter of general business is based 
not only on the everyday life experiences of the pupils, 
but also upon previous educational experiences obtained 
on earlier grade levels, it is essential for teachers of the 
subjects to include this step in any sound teaching plan. 
The time consumed in organizing and planning the in- 
troduction of a unit of learning will be more than saved 
by focusing further planning on the specific needs of the 
pupils under consideration, rather than upon precon- 
ceived ideas as to the background pupils have for the 
study of a unit. 


3. Supervise, guide, and direct pupil learning. It is 
of major importance in the development of this phase of 
the teaching plan to construct learning exercises which 
will provide for the most effective participation of pupils 
in activities that develop the desired understandings, 
appreciations, and skills. Because of the nature of the 
subject matter of general business, several types of learn- 
ing activities may be used as a basis for constructing 
learning exercises adapted to the needs of different 
pupils. In general, most learning exercises may be clas- 
sified as reading, visual, writing, oral, or listening types 
of activities. Examples of activities within each type are 
given in the following list. 


A. Reading activities — silent reading and study of: 


Textbook material 
Pamphlets 
Newspapers 
Magazines 

Charts and graphs 
Tables 
Advertisements 
Textbook illustrations of business forms, or actual 
business forms 
Labels 

Time tables 

11. Directories 

12. Maps 


B. Visual activities — observation and study of: 


Textbook illustrations 
Pictures 
Films 
Exhibits 
Film slides 
- Charts 
Maps 
Cartoons 
_ Business activities on field trips 
Business activities from personal experiences 
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C. Writing activities — the writing of : 
Notes 

Summaries 

Essays 

Reports 

Answers to questions 

Calculations made on arithmetical problems 
Information to complete business forms 
Lists of items 

Outlines 

Letters 


ral activities : 
Asking questions 
Answering questions 
Interviewing 
Reading aloud 
Engaging in group discussions 
Giving special talks 
Dramatizing 
Debating 
Giving descriptions 
Explaining principles, processes, or procedures 


Listening activities — listening to: 
1. Group discussions 
2. Radio broadcasts 
3. Illustrated lectures 
4. Sound motion pictures 
5. Talks by outside speakers 

Learning exercises planned for a given unit of in- 
struction should take into consideration the individual 
differences of the pupils in their capacities to learn. 
Pupils studying the unit may be given an opportunity to 
select exercises most appropriate to their individual re- 
quirements for learning. Certain learning exercises, 
however, may be considered basic learning activities for 
all pupils engaged in the study of a unit. For example, 
the reading of textbook material to establish a back- 
ground for participation in other learning exercises may 
be considered a minimum essential for all pupils. On the 
other hand, the reading of a supplementary pamphlet 
related to the unit may be suggested as a learning exer- 
cise only to members of the group whose interests or 
abilities enable them to study such material profitably. 
Furthermore, learning exercises should be so constructed 
that pupils completing them may be guided intelligently 
toward the achievement of the specific objectives of the 
learning unit. For instance, if pupils are expected to 
acquire the ability to write checks in perfect form, the 
learning exercises planned for the achievement of this 
objective must comply with accepted skill-building pro- 
cedures. The achievement of the objective by the pupils 
will be accomplished only when they have an opportunity 
actually to write checks. The exclusive use of reading, 
visual, oral, and listening activities will not produce the 
desired result. 


4. Evaluate pupil learning outcomes. — Finally, the 
teaching plan should inelude provision for the evalua- 
tion of the projected learning objectives of the unit. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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‘Basic business education and vocational business education should be offered simultaneously.” 


The Fundamental Problems of Basic Business Education 


A prevocational business program should be set up for the tenth or eleventh. grade. 


By HERBERT A. TONNE 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


There is no phase of business education in which there 
is more general agreement among business teachers than 
the need for a good foundational program in business 
education to precede the skill subjects. The business 
education magazines have been filled, and in some eases 
cluttered, with articles pointing out that it is important 
for students to have an understanding of business and 
economic life as a foundation for shorthand, typing, 
bookkeeping, and merchandising. 

On the other hand, almost all business teachers recog- 
nize that the subject matter area of basic business eduea- 
tion, general business education, or social business 
education as it is variously called, is sick. Enollments 
have been dropping, teachers avoid the subjects, and the 
training is questioned by the general administrator. 
Here is a comment by a general administrator : 


Junior business training is just about out with us. 
The department believes that it’s a mistake, that just as 
we give about a year and a half/in junior high school to 
industrial prevocational training — printing, auto shop, 
metal, wood shop, ete., and just as we give about a year 
and a half to home economies, so should we give time for 
acquainting boys and girls, with the business world. 
X Town is a great retail center. Many boys and girls go 
into the retail business with practically no school prep- 
aration for it. 

The enrollment in social-business subjects has practi- 
eally ceased in this state. There are two reasons for 
this: (1) the study of business organization is considered 
too advanced for high school students; and (2) that the 
prevailing opinion is that economic geography should not 
be separated from the regular geography course. 


The superintendent of a large parochial school system 
says: 
Some of our schools have junior business training in 
grades 9 and 10. I have tried to encourage it, especially 
for commercial students and lower ability groups. The 
trend is not strong. 
What are some of the reasons for the failure of basic 
business education to achieve the manifest destiny which 
business teachers have planned for it? 


Weaknestes of Basic Business Education 


1. Poorly Prepared Instructors. In many state teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools, prospective teacher 
trainees get a lot of instruction in shorthand, typing 
and bookkeeping, but almost no consideration is given to 
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economics, economic geography, business law, and mer- 
chandising. Where these subjects are taught the presen- 
tation is a frank imitation of that offered in the colle- 
giate school of business. Those who take their teacher- 
training programs in collegiate schools of business or in 
schools of education which provide subject matter in- 
struction through collegiate schools of business are pos- 
sibly even worse off. These students get courses in busi- 
ness law, economics, economic geography, banking and 
finance, marketing, ete. The presentation is given with 
an objective far different from that which is needed in 
the secondary school. The instructors are formalists. 
They present their basic principles, give illustrations 
from business situations, often repeat the book in class, 
give a couple of tests, and feel that they have accom- 
plished something. Possibly this is all right for a eolle- 
giate school of business. There is no surer way to fail in 
a secondary school. Teachers teach the way they are 
taught, not the way they are told to teach. A methods 
course or two which tries to re-orient the prospective 
teacher is doomed to failure in terms of this unfortunate 
conditioning of the prospective teacher. 


2. Uncertain Goals. General business teachers do not 
really know what their objectives are. They want to be 


_ everything to everybody. They say general business edu- 


cation is good for all and also that it is good for special- 
ists in business. One general administrator said in 
writing the author : 


I think the loss in enrollment in the fields of economic 
geography, business law, and business organization should 
have been expected because so frequently poorly prepared 
teachers have assumed responsibility in these areas. Per- 
haps the attention has been misdirected toward acquiring 
a mass of specific data rather than toward comprehension 
and perspective. 


3. Inability to Test Results. It is easy to test facts 
and skills. It is very difficult to test capacities, under- 
standings and abilities. Business teachers have been con- 
ditioned to be objective. They measure their results in 
shorthand and typing, unfortunately, in terms of words 
a minute. Fortunately, this sort of thinking is not pos- 
sible in general business education. Nevertheless this 
makes the teachers feel frustrated. They have been con- 
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“General business teachers do not really know what their objectives are.” 


ditioned to work for precise objectives. Sometimes, in 
order to attain this, they descend to testing facts and 
give grades on this basis. There is no need for laboring 
the point that mere accumulation of facts about business 
does not meet the objectives of general business educa- 
tion. Facts unrelated to use are not only futile, but often 
harmful. 


4. Teaching Different from Skill-Building. The whole 
emphasis of business education is on the teaching of 
skills, and commercial teachers therefore find it difficult 
to adjust themselves to the teaching of subject matter 
which requires a quite different technique. Business 
teachers have not learned conference methods proce- 
dures, the use of socialized recitations, and the project 
method of developing understanding. 


5. Grade Level. The teacher of stenography has 11th 
and 12th grade students; the teacher of general business 
subjects 9th and 10th grade students. These younger 
people require more patience, more motivation, and bet- 
ter teaching. They are restless; therefore, many business 
teachers dislike teaching these subjects simply because 
they do not have the qualities required to cope with the 
younger students. 


6. Subject Matter Is at Times Too Easy. Many chil- 
dren feel that the subject matter of general business 
education is ‘‘old stuff.’’ They do not feel the challenge 
that should result from dealing with the events of their 
daily life. Mere school repetition of what is already done 
outside the school seems to them to be a waste of time. 


7. Some Subject Matter Too Difficult. On the other 
hand certain phases of general business education are too 
difficult for these students. Co-insurance, for example, is 
a technical aspect of fire insurance. It requires careful 
presentation and much preliminary understanding. Yet 
in some business training books students are supposed to 
get the idea from a page and a half. As one general ad- 
ministrator said : 


The loss in enrollment in these subjects is not due to 
the lack of need for them, but to the way they are pre- 
sented. Business law approached from the point of view 
of what a high school student might need to know in his 
everyday life and then broadening out would be much 
more effective than the present method of teaching law 
in high school that a person with twenty years of expe- 
rience in a corporation might need to know. It goes too 
far out of the realm of their experience to mean very 
much to them. Much of this could be presented much 
more realistically in the core curriculum. 


A Proposed Solution 


In this brief presentation it is not possible to go into 
all aspects of general business education. Some of the 
reasons why this subject is ailing can be gleaned from 
the reasons for inadequacy given above. Solutions become 
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obvious in terms of the causes. Business teachers need to 
clarify their objectives for general business education. 
As was pointed out above, we cannot be everything to 
everybody and meet all needs successfully. Those phases 
of general business education which are important for 
all need to be segregated from those aspects which are 
important on a prevocational basis for those who are to 
take the skill subjects in business. One general adminis- 
trator thinks ‘‘ business training should be absorbed into 
the core curriculum.’’ Another says: 


I believe junior business training could and should be 
absorbed in the core curriculum. All students should know 
the material presented in junior business training. If it 
is intended to be an orientation to business, I believe it 
should be approached differently. Business education 
should contribute more to general education than it does. 
Business and consumer problems for all students pre- 
sented as a part of the core curriculum in the ninth and 
tenth grades would be most important. 


The probabilities are that this phase of business educa- 
tion which is important to all should become a part of 
the core curriculum in any one of its various interpre- 
tations. When this happens it may well be that this area 
of training will be lost for business education. It has 
been lost for all practical purposes anyway. In very few 
schools is junior business training offered for all. In many 
schools general academic students are not even permitted 
to elect it. Where they are permitted to do so, few do. 
Those aspects of general business education which have 
definite prevocational value should be segregated from 
the aspects of general business education needed for all. 
As one administrator has pointed out : 


It would be desirable if much of the material could 
be included in some kind of core curriculum, but I 
doubt if that will be done. Considering the maturity 
level of students it should be shifted upwards and 
that is happening in some places. There is still a 
strong pressure from junior high schools to retain this 
‘subject in the ninth year for students who are not 
college material. 


Another says: 

With a trend towards ....a more natural and more 
thorough preparation for business, additional emphasis 
will be placed on vocational intelligence as well as 
vocational skill. This will result in added enrollment 
in the social-business subjects. Adequately manned 
staffs, audio-visual aids, and new techniques will in- 
crease interest in these courses. 


On the other hand, a third is of another opinion: 
I think there is a permanent place for junior busi- 
ness training. I rather doubt if it will be absorbed in 
the core curriculum. I think it will ultimately rest 
close to the 11th grade and will be pointed toward the 
development of judgment and perspective in that field. 
Of course, there are some aspects of general business 
education which are abstract and highly technical. These 
should be eliminated from the high school program or 
presented in the collegiate school of business. 
The solution of the dilemma of social business educa- 
tion in the schools is not simple. If it were, the problem 
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“If we dawdle along for the next ten years, it will be too late.” 


would have been solved a long time ago. There are yet 
many practical problems to be faced in giving this area 
a better placement in the school program. One of the 
most thoughtful discussions of these difficulties for im- 
proving the status of basic business education is given by 
Jessie Graham in ‘‘The Future of Social-Business Edu- 
cation’’ as presented in American Business Education 
for October, 1947. As she indicated in her subtitle, pos- 
sibly the most important means of improvement is in 
doing a better selling job to the generalists. The quota- 
tions from general administrators presented in this ar- 
ticle substantiate the emphasis given to this avenue by 
Doctor Graham. 


Put the Solution into Practice 


We are not going to be able to develop a worthwhile 
program of general business education unless all or al- 
most all leaders in business education, including pub- 
lishers, accept a definite pattern for improvement. Here 
is one pattern which may meet the problem and is likely 
to be accepted by general administrators. 

The first step is to delete from the business program all 
phases of general business education that are genuinely 
important for all. They must be made a part of the core 
curriculum. Help non-specialized teachers to present 
this work. Work out general courses of study and pro- 
vide specific teaching materials. Possibly the business 
education publishers should provide text materials. 


Give Up Core Learnings 


This step will require courage, because it means that 
business educators must give up a part of the learning 
materials which they have for many years been assuming 
was a part of their service. Actually, this is wishful 
thinking. About the only non-business students who 
take a course in general business are those who have been 
dropped from other courses because of failure. In one of 
the largest school systems of the country general busi- 
ness has for all practical purposes been dropped from 
the program. It is not even made available to business 
students, let alone to all students. Our notion that we 
could insist on a course in general business taught by 
business teachers was just a grand illusion which never 
had reality in more than a few isolated places. Business 
education is really giving up little more than an idea. 

In determining what phases of business education 
should be presented in the core curriculum a considerable 
amount of empirical research is required. Business 
teachers must realize that many competencies which they 
think are basic, because they are so well acquainted with 
them, are not vitally essential for all. On the other hand 
there is a tendency for business teachers to assume com- 
petencies on the part of students which students really 
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do not possess. It must be realized also that if this seg- 
regation of business learnings which are to be a part of 
the core curriculum is to be really effective, it must be 
done in cooperation with non-specialized teachers and 
with the full cooperation of the social studies teachers 
and others who will present these learnings. In most 
cases these teachers have been presenting this type of 
instruction anyway. This step is merely a matter of ree- 
ognizing what has already taken place and helping these — 
teachers to do a better job. 


A Prevocational Business Program 


The second step is to set up a One year prevocational 
course in general business education for the 10th or 11th 
year. Rigidly eliminate those aspects which should have 
been taught to all as a phase of general education as in- 
dicated in step one and eliminate the technical and ab- 
stract. Many elements have been taught in the general 
program which are interesting to the specialist. They 
are often useless, not only for general curriculum pur- 
poses, but even for a better understanding of business. 
These technicalities must be ruthlessly eliminated from 
the prevocational course in general business education. 
On the other hand, include in this program those aspects 
of bookkeeping (socialized and interpretative) which are 
definitely prevocational. Also include certain aspects of 
business consumer education. There must be so much 
worthwhile material to be presented in this program that 
no one can question the validity of the subject matter. It 
may easily be found that there is so much significant 
material to be presented on a prevocational basis that it 
will require more than one year. The variety of compe- 
tencies to be achieved may even demand two years of 
work, This is a decision that can be made only on the 
basis of more careful research and on the basis of a more 
intelligent consensus than has been arrived at up to the 
present time. 

In the final analysis, to make this kind of pattern sue- 
cessful, the publishers will have to agree on the general 
pattern and then provide competing textbooks within 
this field. Thus all publishers would be working toward 
a common objective, in agreement with leaders in busi- 
ness education, and at the same time have the benefit of 
the competition which is so necessary to stimulate pro- 
duction of worthwhile teaching materials. 


Specificity Vital 


The development of a one or two year sequence in 
basic business education that is genuinely prevocational 
in nature requires more than the mere presentation of a 
course of study. The program must be characterized by 
a high degree of specificity. While the learnings, to be 


(Continued on page 44) 
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“The teacher is and always will be the most important factor in successful classroom activity.” 


Methodology in Teaching Business Law 


Business law is a fundamental educational asset and a device for social control. 


By R. ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


The inclusion of business law in the curricula of the 
secondary school and of the collegiate school of business 
has been a natural outgrowth of the recognition of the 
subject as a fundamental educational asset and a device 
for social control. 

The modern educational trend toward socialization has 
made adjustments in instructional materials necessary. 
The materials used and their effectiveness depend in 
large measure on the goals or objectives sought. No sub- 
ject in the commercial curriculum responds more favor- 
ably to interest-stimulating devices—resulting in more 
effective teaching and learning—than does commercial 


law. 
Reaching Objectives 


The social values of business law to the student must 
be stressed. Student attention must also be focused on 
the utilitarian value of the subject. 

The immediate objective of every problem, principle 
of law, and illustrative example studied must be the 
establishment in the mind of the student of a fund of 
information on the meaning and operation of the law 
with which he lives. Only those facts should be pre- 
sented that are within the comprehension and, conceiva- 
bly, within the experience of the student and of his 
family. 

The student should be led by a direct route to an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the value of the subject 
in his everyday living and of its aid in the conduct of 
the home, social, and business affairs of which he is a 
part. This emphasis on personal-use values tends to 
arouse and hold student interest and must result in an 
economy of learning time and in better retention. 

To make more meaningful to the student the part that 
the law plays in everyone’s life, the most important pro- 
visions of the workmen’s compensation laws, the Social 
Security Act, the National Labor Relations Act, and 
the Wage and Hour Law should be included in every 
course in business law, as a distinct section on current 
social legislation. 

The character- and mental-development values of the 
subject of business law are no less important than its 
utilit@rian value. Sufficient cases, examples, and prob- 
lems should be presented to provide opportunities for 
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student training and growth in intelligent reading, un- 
derstanding, logical reasoning, and expression. From an 
understanding of the law and an appreciation of its 
objectiveness must come respect for, and obedience to, 
the law. 

The many values of business law to the student who 
plans a business career are of equal significance in the 
lives of all students, irrespective of the courses of study 
followed. It must be evident that even a thorough, com- 
prehensive knowledge of the business law acquired in 
the seecondary-school classroom or in the collegiate school 
of business will not make a lawyer of the student. The 
business-law course does not and could not have this as 
its goal. The course can only hope to define the rights 
and obligations of all citizens in their civic and business 
affairs, so that they will know when to consult a lawyer. 
Knowing the law also enables the intelligent person to 
prevent a controversy from arising and thus avoid liti- 
gation. 

The material in the course should be so organized and 
presented that lasting impressions of the principles to 
be remembered may be obtained with a minimum expen- 
diture of time and effort. 

Because the law taught in the secondary school and 
the collegiate school of business is intended for personal 
application and not for law-court use, it should be pre- 
sented in simple style and nontechnical language. Con- 
troversial issues that leave the student uncertain with 
regard to fundamental principles and concepts, and in 
doubt as to what he is to understand and learn, should 
be omitted. The legal principles that are presented 
should be clarified by limiting them to the law of gen- 
eral applicability. If a common-law principle has been 
enacted into law in several states and each state has in- 
terpreted the law differently, the common-law principle 
or the rule most widely adopted should be given. 

It is an accepted fact, upon which too much stress can- 
not be laid, that interest is the handmaid of learning. 
For this reason, motivating materials and devices must 
be used as instruments of instruction in order that a de- 
sire for new learning may be aroused in the student. No 
subject in the commercial curriculum responds more 
favorably to interest-stimulating devices than does com- 
mercial law. (Continued) 
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“Classroom law will stay with the student longer when shown to him in action.” 


Of course, the ability and the readiness of the student 
in terms of prior preparation, age, grade, and general 
intelligence are major factors in determining what type 
of materials may profitably be used in the law class. 
Thus, it ean be seen that the textbook, the workbook, 
the testing manual, and similar materials become tools to 
be used for the specific purpose of solving the problem 
situation. 


The Workbook 


The workbook is a splendid teaching medium because 
it provides an interest-stimulating and readily-teachable 
tool of instruction. It does not usually have for its pur- 
pose the replacement of the textbook but rather the sup- 
plementing of the material provided in the textbook. 

A workbook to be effectively used in conjunction with 
any textbook in the law of American business must seek, 
in achieving its goals: 

To stimulate student interest in the meaning and 
values of business law. 

To provide meaningful enrichment materials in the 
subject. 

To aid the student in interpreting’ and understand- 
ing the more important legal principles used in his 
everyday personal and business activities. 

To enable the student, with a minimum expenditure 
of time and effort, to attain mastery in the prepara- 
tion of important, frequently used business papers. 
The handling of commercial or credit papers in per- 

sonal as well as in business transactions has become so 
common that a clear understanding of the nature and 
use of such papers is now an essential part of business 
education. The importance of instruction in this phase 
of business law has long been recognized. The workbook 
has been found to be a satisfactory and practicable device 
for classroom use in the study and preparation of busi- 
ness papers. 

The carefully prepared and well constructed work- 
book should provide motivating material designed to 
stimulate interest, thought, and discussion; should pro- 
vide drill in legal terms and expressions, thus making 
possible by the study of the language of law a better 
understanding of the legal principles studied; should 
provide questions and problems for discussion and solu- 
tion, and eases for analysis and decision; and finally, 
should present the more important and most frequently 
used business papers for student study and practice. 

The successful completion of the materials in such a 
workbook may be accepted as evidence of the student’s 
ability to recognize the factors in the problems of busi- 
ness and of everyday life and of his ability to apply the 
law learned to the solution of these problems. The power 
to analyze facts and to draw correct conclusions there- 
from contribute largely to success in the study of busi- 
ness law. 
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Testing the Student of Business Law 

The principles of law taught in the classroom will stay 
with the student longer if the law is shown to him in ae- 
tion. This goal can be achieved in some degree by the 
use of a pretest as an introduction to the subject of law. 

At the beginning of the study of any subject, it is 
desirable to take an inventory of what the student knows 
about the subject. Such an inventory tends to stimulate 
interest in the subject and a desire to learn, and it pro- 
vides the teacher with a guide or measure by which he 
may measure the student’s progress and achievement. 

Objective tests in business law is another effective tool 
of instruction, requiring a minimum expenditure of time 
and effort when skillfully administered. It should be 
easy to use a carefully constructed objective test for any 
of the following purposes: 

To measure the learning that has taken place. 

To apply the knowledge acquired. 

To aid in the determination of student promotion 
and failure. 

diagnostic purposes, showing where corrective 

teaching is necessary. 

To stimulate student interest in the subject by 
showing his progress and efficiency. 

As a review of subject matter studied. 

The most satisfactory type of test for classroom use in 
business law has been found to be one made up of two 
parts: a short matching, true-and-false, single answer, 
statement-completion, short-answer, or multiple-choice 
test ; and a case test. To make tests of this kind effective, 
simple, explicit instructions must be given on the stu- 
dents’ level of understanding. : 

The use of objective achievement and diagnostic tests 
in business law and the business law workbook under the 
direction and guidance of the skillful teacher will be 
productive of more meaningful teaching and more sig- 
nificant learning. 


Challenging the Student of Business Law 

When the length of the business-law course affords 
opportunities for a wider scope of study and activities 
than that provided by the course of study or by the text- 
book and workbook in use, the following suggestions 
provide a challenge to the law student: 

Citations of adjudicated cases can be assigned for re- 
search, and reports presented by each member of the 
class. 

Cases and problems studied in class can be dramatized 
by assigning them to the students for presentation at 
mock trials during business-law forum periods, with the 
teacher (or a student appointed by the teacher) acting 
as judge, with students acting as opposing attorneys, 
and with the other members of the class representing the 
> 


jury. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Teachers, here’s the formula for your classroom: 
ROYAL=IMPROVED TYPING 


AND IT’S A FORMULA without any ‘‘unknowns’’! It’s a ‘“‘known”’ 
fact that students learn more quickly on typewriters they 
prefer using. 

It’s a “‘known’’ fact, too, that typists prefer using Royals. 
Surveys show that the preference for Royal equals the com- 
bined preference for the next three leading typewriters. 


Reason? Royals have more time-saving, work-saving fea- 
tures than any other typewriter! 

More ‘‘knowns’’? Sure! Royals are known as being sturdier— 
spending more time on the job and less time out for repairs. 


And Royal is ‘“‘known”’ for prompt service! Royal coverage 
is nationwide. You can be sure that there’s a Royal service- 
man always ready and waiting to give attention to any 
typewriter that needs it. 


R=IT! Royal=Improved Typing! Therefore—Royal is the 
typewriter for your students! . 


World’s No. 1 


Typewriter 


| NATIONAL 
BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


(formerly the National Clerical Ability Tests and the United- 
Noma Business Entrance Tests) 


National Office Management Association 
and 


United Business Education Association 


The National Business Entrance Tests are designed to 
determine the degree of knowledge and skill acquired in the 
performance of six major office areas—filing, machine calcula- 
tion, bookkeeping, typewriting, and stenography. A funda- 
mentals and general information test is complimentary when 
used with one or more of these tests. 


Single Test, $1.00 


Sample administrators set, one copy of each test 
and manual $2.00 


$5.00 


Sample tests, 25 copies and manual for any one area 


Send orders to 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


12 East Chelten Avenue 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


A dessriptive folder may be obtained from Executive Secretary, 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. : 


Non-technical 


Practical 


Developed from twenty years’ experience teaching uni- 


versity classes in finance. 


TO MEET THE DEMAND FOR A THOROUGH COURSE IN 


Personal Finance 


By ELvIN F. DONALDSON 
Professor of Finance, College of Commerce and Administration, The Ohio State University 


Rosenburg 
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Current social legislation can be-studied as it is en- 
acted. 

Press reports of local cases pertinent to the topics 
studied can be brought to class. 

Notebooks and scrapbooks can be kept by the students 
—in which the main legal business principles studied 
may be recorded for study and review, and in which 
business and legal papers and items of interest clipped 
from newspapers and magazines may be pasted, for use 
as bases of legal discussions. 

Trips can be taken, if practicable, to the nearest court 
that deals with cases arising out of business transactions. 

Review lessons can be stimulated several times during 
the course by the use of contests patterned after the 
‘*Professor Quiz’’ or the ‘‘Can You Answer This?’’ 
programs. 

Although these suggested classroom practices will un- 
doubtedly be of gerat help to the teacher, it must always 
be remembered that, in the last analysis, the teacher is 
and always will be the most important factor in success- 
ful classroom activity. No textbook or other material of 
instruction can do more than merely supplement, in a 
timesaving reference capacity, the experience, training, 
and interest of the teacher. 


Comprehensive in Coverage 


VaLuEs; Buyinc oN CreDIT; Borrowinc Money; 
Living WitH1n Your Income; BANK Accounts; 


This textbook will appeal to any person who wants to 
do a better job of managing his personal finances. Covers Cuecks; Bits or ExcHance And Notes; 
fully the contents of college courses. Emphasizes sensible Savincs; GoverNMeNtT Bonps; Buyinc LIFE 
use of money; wisdom in investment; pitfalls in buying INSURANCE; ANNUITIES AND SOcIAL SECURITY; 
on credit; budgeting; the many aspects of insurance; OrHer Forms or INsuRANCE; Owninc A Home; 
acquisition of a home; the stock market as a medium; the 
impact of taxes; and the safeguarding of dependents. 
The objective, in short, is helping the student to think : ie s 
clearly and move wisely toward financial independence. 


499 pages, $4.50 


SPECULATING IN Stocks; TAxEs; WILLS AND 
Trust PLANS; SELECTED READINGS. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 65 East 26th Street. New York 10 
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This Book is Winning Nation-Wide Praise! 
ELEMENTS of GENERAL BUSINESS 


Please Ask for 


Descriptive Circulars 


Polishook-Beighey-W heland 


LEAR, interesting, practical, this book is tremen- 
dously popular. Shows how business operates; 
teaches use of business methods in daily life. Explains 
all kinds of business transactions and papers and their 
uses; how to buy wisely, purchase, rent and run a home; 
how to budget and invest, use banks, credit and insur- 
ance. Discusses consumers’ economic problems, taxation 
and its effects. Offers helpful advice on choosing, getting 
and holding a job. Teaches use of arithmetic in every- 


day life. 


Profusely illustrated. Excellent 


GINN AND 


Boston 17 New York II | 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas | Columbus 16 | IMIPAN Y 
San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 

Price Bookkeeping 


(Continued from page 31) 


Use real things.—It seems rather unbelievable that in 
a consumer class things would be talked about instead of 
having them at hand to see, feel, and examine. A de- 
scription or even a picture is a poor substitute for the 
real thing. One of the most valuable aspects of consumer 
education is its nearness to reality. Yet some teaching is 
still confined to the remote and the abstract. Almost 
everything that is taught in consumer education can be 
related to that which is real — thus adding forcefulness 
to your teaching. To demonstrate and see, to be able to 
handle that which is being discussed produces a strong 
and clear impression on the senses that can never be 
gained by merely talking about it. 

The examination and study of actual insurance poli- 
cies, shares of stock, and installment sales contracts, 
adds not only greater realism but more understanding 
as well. To be able to make use of concrete examples 
aids in making clear many otherwise obscure generaliza- 
tions. Actual examination of textiles of varying thread 
counts will give added significance to the use of such 
information on labels when buying sheets. A demonstra- 
tion of what happens to certain weighted textiles when 
washed will make a lasting impression on the class. 
Working with real labels will give a study of labeling a 
real significance. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


and Labor Information Bulletin, government publica- 
tions issued by the Labor Department. 

The Census Department of the United States govern- 
ment also makes available periodic occupational data by 
area and by fields of work in addition to the decennial 
enumeration. This information, although requiring 
analysis, can be studied by pupil and counselor with 
desirable results. Another federal publication recom- 
mended for counselors dealing with pupils contemplating 
bookkeeping is the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
Although Parts I and II are useful Part IV is particu- 
larly valuable when working with secondary school 
pupils who lack a great deal of experience. Many stand- 
ard guidance references offer extensive suggestions on 
the application of this aid. 

Alert counselors can direct students to good local 
sources of information on bookkeeping as well as other 
occupations by suggesting they contact the Chamber of 
Commerce, Business Bureau and guidance committees of 
service clubs. By diplomatically seeking specific infor- 
mation in local employment trends and conditions the 
pupil can discover considerable accurate data on book- 
keeping possibilities. Another local source of employ- 
ment information is the community branch of the State 

(Continued on page 47) 
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A new typing text, on the college level, by ESTA ROSS STUART 


CoLLece Typinc, Esta Ross Stuart’s newest text, is specifically 
geared to the needs of college students. Based on the pattern- 
learning method, it offers (1) brief, clear-cut explanations, 
(2) provision for immediate use of the typewriter in prepar- 
ing college assignments, (3) an abundance of visual aids, and 
(4) objective measures of accomplishment and progress in all 
typing skills. Other features: 


COLLEGE 
TYPING 


e Purposeful review and drill materials are presented in new 
settings 


e Keyboard and basic vocabulary learning are graduated and 
carefully planned to provide necéssary repetition 

e Emphasis is given dictation and composition at the machine 

e Figures and special characters are set in continuity copy 


e All letter material is counted by strokes 


D. C. HEATH AND. COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


Salsgiver 
(Continued from page 33) 


This part of the teaching plan should include techniques 
for determining whether pupils have achieved the ob- 
jectives of instruction for the unit. Probably the most 
widely used technique for discovering how well the pu- 
pils have mastered the objectives of instruction is the 
use of a written objective test. All too frequently, how- 
ever, such a test fails to measure more than the factual 
information acquired by the pupils from their study of 
the unit. Broad and important generalizations about 
basic business relationships that pupils obtain from their 
study should also be evaluated. 

One way to evaluate the extent to which pupils have 
acquired understandings or appreciations of business re- 
lationships is to prepare and administer an exercise 
composed of significant generalizations, some of which 
could correctly be answered true, some false, and others 
doubtful. For each item answered ‘‘disagree’’ or 
**doubtful,’’ pupils would further be required to re- 
spond to the item by writing their reasons for disagree- 
ing with or doubting the validity of the statement. The 
reasons given by the pupils for each of their responses 
may be analyzed to determine whether pupils have mas- 
tered the understandings or appreciations involved in 
the unit. In the preparation of such a list of items the 
teacher should make a conscious effort to construct only 
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items which are of major importance in connection with 
the study of the unit. Furthermore, no item should be 
included in: the list unless it relates directly to the spe- 
cific objectives of instruction for the unit. 

Tests for the evaluation of skills should be so con- 
structed as to measure the abilities actually acquired by 
the pupils. A pupil’s ability to write a check in perfect 
form can be measured only by providing a problem sit- 
uation which gives the pupil an opportunity to write a 
check. The skill required to calculate the interest charges 
on a small loan can be measured by a problem which ac- 
tually requires the pupil to demonstrate his ability to 
figure accurately the interest cost of the loan. 

The initial evaluation of pupil learning outcomes may 
indicate that reteaching certain elements of the unit is 
necessary before pupils may be permitted to undertake 
the study of a new unit. For this situation an analysis 
should be made of the causes for the learning difficulties 
pupils have encountered in their attempt to master the 
objectives of instruction. New or different learning ex- 
ercises should then be planned to assist pupils in acquir- 
ing the proposed objectives. In the last analysis, the 
teacher must decide the extent to which the process of 
teaching, testing, and re-teaching must be repeated be- 
fore it is determined that pupils have mastered the 
important objectives of instruction. 

5. Apply pupil learning to real-life situations. — A 
conscious effort should be made by the teacher to dem- 
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onstrate the value of the understandings, appreciations, 
and skills acquired by the pupils in their everyday life 
experiences. Different techniques may be employed to 
show pupils how their learnings can be used to help solve 
personal business problems. For example, after pupils 
have studied a unit on budgeting they should recognize 
how their own expenditures may be planned to obtain 
greater personal satisfactions. If they have studied a 
unit on communication services they should understand 
how the telephone or the business letter may be more 
intelligently used as a means of personal communication. 

Some units of instruction may not lend themselves to 
direct application of the skills and understandings ac- 
quired. For these units, pupils may be given a chance 
to express their ideas as to the applications of their un- 
derstandings in group discussion ; or they may be given 
an opportunity to summarize their thoughts by writing 
an essay describing how their understandings may be ap- 
plied to real-life situations. In a unit dealing with the 
relationship between business activities and our general 
welfare, for example, pupils may be asked to write a 
paper describing how an individual can most conve- 
niently use the services of a better business bureau lo- 
cated in the community. The real test of learning lies in 
the changed behavior of pupils resulting from their ac- 
quisition of understandings, appreciations, and skills. 

The foregoing discussion of methodology emphasizes 
principles of good teaching applied to general business. 
The professional literature of education contains an un- 
limited number of books and articles describing tech- 
niques, devices, and ‘‘methods.’’ Many of these so-called 
methods are valuable contributions to our fund of 
knowledge about how best to teach what we have to teach. 
The fact remains, however, that no superior teaching 
formula has been discovered that all teachers may adopt 
to guarantee success in teaching. Success in classroom 
teaching is still dependent upon the scholarship, per- 
sonal qualifications, and professional skills of the teacher, 
as well as a favorable combination of certain conditions 
in the learning environment. 
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Summary 


In summary, may I appeal to the reader for a uni- 
formity of vocabulary which will assure us in the field 
that we are talking about the same thing and one which 
will clearly express to those outside of our field what we 
really mean. Secondly, basic business education should 
be made a part of general education and should be ad- 
ministered and taught in such a manner that all see- 
ondary school pupils may avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to study it. Third, basic business education and 
vocational business education should be offered simulta- 
neously. The offerings in basic business education should 
utilize the needs, interest, and experiences of the pupil 
as he matures. His immediate requirements should be- 
come the point of departure from which he can be 
guided to a cognizance of the more remote problems he 
will face as he matures and becomes an adult. 
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REVISED COMPREHENSIVE PROPOSITIONS 


IN ACCOUNTING 


(Mimeographed, Bound) 


Presented in three volumes—Col. I by Homer St. Clair 
Pace, C.P.A. and Charles T. Bryan, C.P.A., and Vols. II 
and III by Homer St. Clair Pace, C.P.A. and Edward J. 
Koestler, C.P.A.—these texts provide outstanding material 
for— 


Practitioners: For ‘refresher’ and reference 
purposes 

C.P.A. candidates: In preparation for theory 
and practical examinations 


Schools: As the basis for problem courses 


Case method. Each volume contains 16 comprehensive 
problems, constituting the “cases.” The problems are 
analyzed, the theory discussed, and solutions developed. 

Supplemental material. Each section is followed by a 
supplemental test proposition, and by 10 theory questions. 

Volumes independent. The three volumes are not pro- 
gressive; hence an yvolume may be used independently. 

Price. List price, $4.75 for Vol. I, and $4.25 each for 
Vols. II and III, fo.b. New York. When adopted for 
classroom instruction and a school orders five or more 
copies, a 20 per cent bookstore discount is allowed, and 
teachers keys to the supplemental test propositions are 
provided. 


BUSINESS TEXT-BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


225 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 


Dewey Shorthand graduates 
are easier to place 


Employers ask first for accuracy 


Because Dewey Shorthand is simpler and 
more accurate, Dewey Shorthand writers con- 
sistently produce a greater volume of more 
accurate transcript. 


Give your graduates the advantage of 


New Dewey Shorthand textbooks introduce 
new workbook techniques which greatly in- 
crease effectiveness of instruction. 


Teacher training is free | 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
AND A FREE COPY OF 
“A first lesson in Dewey ~horthand” 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation — 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Prickett 


19th 
Edition 


Already state adopted in 


This new book has been simplified, streamlined, and modernized. It proceeds from 
the simple to the complex. In the first chapter the student is shown how all records 
must begin. The spiral or expanding-cycle method of presentation is used. In each 
new cycle new subject matter is introduced and the principles are expanded. The 
progress of the student is speeded up, but the principles are presented more smoothly 
and thoroughly through numerous visual aids and examples. The language is simple 
and nontechnical. New terms are carefully explained. The student proceeds straight 


Oregon, Indiana, Tennessee, through in a step-by-step procedure without backtracking. All the terminology, 


Alabama, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, New Mexico, Ok- 
lahoma, South Carolina, and 
the Province of Alberta, 


Canada CINCINNATI 


procedure, and stationery are strictly standard. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


NEW YORK 


PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


Tonne 
(Continued from page 36) 


sure, will be general in usefulness because they are pre- 
vocational, the actual competencies must be specific. 
Children, even more than adults, learn and understand 
only when the attainments are concrete. Generalizations 
are meaningful only as they are based on actual situa- 
tions. 

It must also be recognized that a program of this type 
must be rich in discussion, conferencing, learning proj- 
ects and the like. In this process many elements will be 
studied; not all of them need to be mastered. Many of 
these activities will be undertaken as a basis for enrich- 
ing the understanding of those elements which do need 
to be mastered. In the program of learning presented 
herein the basic competencies to be mastered must be 
made thoroughly clear and differentiated from the ac- 
tivities which are the means of fixing these competencies 
and understandings. 


Several Alternate Programs Can Succeed 


The process presented above may not be the one to be 
followed exactly. It is presented only as a point of de- 
parture. But of this we can be sure: unless business 
teachers recognize the enrecoachments that are taking 
place in this area and do something about it, then junior 
business training and business law will follow in the 
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steps of history of commerce. In fact, economic geogra- 
phy is already losing its characteristic as a business sub- 
ject. Since we all realize the importance of this area as 
a basis for better training of business students, it is 
necessary to retrench, consolidate and improve the 
presentation of this vitally important subject matter— 
before it is too late. If we dawdle along for the next ten 
years as we have for the last ten years in making these 
learnings more worthwhile, it will indeed be too late. 


Typewriting 
(Continued from page 15) 


ceive practice in dictation as in due course in the busi- 
ness world they will earn positions of responsibility 
requiring a degree of skill in dictating. Executives have 
commented that junior executives and administrative 
assistants do not know how to dictate and that somewhere 
in the curriculum special training in this skill should be 
provided. Occasionally the teacher. should dictate for 
one or two minutes to each student at his desk. Dictate 
a notice for the bulletin board, an envelope, or a short 
letter. This latter exercise would train pupils to hear 
while others are typing. 


Conclusions 


Dictation to the typewriter plays an important part 
in developing speed and control, but like any other 
(Continued on page 46) 
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OPERATING 
CHARTS for Mod- 
els 90, 91, 92, 
Mimeograph duplica- 
tors. The visual way to 
teach duplicator opera- 
tion. Complete instruc- 
tions in simple, step- 
by-step organization. 
hree colors. Size 50” x 
38” for easy reading 
from any point in 
classroom. 


in school services 


—and how school people want them! 


OVE RATIN 


HART 92 


stencil 


ick 


NEW TEXTBOOK .. . “Fundamentals of 
Mimeograph stencil duplication” by lead- 
ing authorities in business machine educa- 
tion, Agnew (NYU) and Cansler (North- 
western). The “last word” in teaching 
reparation. Complete course of 
instruction (15 assignments). 


Certificates of Proficiency, awarded by [| 
ALB: if Company, are now available 
for students completing the course. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS— 
principals, supervisors, superintend- 
ents, board members—want their 
schools to have these new teaching 
aids. They are not only valuable help 
in teaching, they are also of real assist- 
ance in community relations. 


TEACHERS — all schools, all grades— 
want more interesting classroom ma- 
terials. Your own good ideas “come to 
life’? more easily, when you use sten- 
cil sheets to produce these materials. 


MIMEOGRAPH TRACING 

PAGES—A NEW PORTFOLIO 
FOR SCHOOLS. Professional artists 
have drawn these pictures on school 
subjects for illustrating your school 
newspaper, bulletins, posters, other 
classroom materials. 
sketches and ideas on loose-leaf pages 
for easy tracing on the Mimeograph 
illuminated drawing board. 


Who Can Use These New Educational Materials ? 


SCHOOL NEWSPAPER STEN- 
CIL SHEETS, especially form- 
topped with a 2-column and a 3-column 
layout, make it easy to produce a pro- 
fessional-looking pe paper, annual 
report, or special bulletin. 


More than 400 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS want 
these modern visual teaching mate- 
rials. They help pupils to greater in- 
dependence in the study of stencil 
duplication, organizing class time to 
make every minute productive. You 
spend less time in supervision, more 
time in individual instruction. 


SCHOOL PAPER STAFF—from edi- 


tors and artists to instructors and 


fessional way. Illustrations of all 
kinds. Commilene “how to do it” de- 
tails. Instructions presented to lighten 
the burden for teachers, let students 
benefit from self teaching. 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES show “hid- 
den talents.” Here is the help you 
need for those frequent bulletins. Or- 
anizing details—attractive plans— 
illustrations, too—you can do the job 


faculty sponsors—will get the assist- 


yourself, producing it, if necessary, 
ance needed to do the job in a pro- ip. 


without further he 


Mimeograph 
duplicators by 


Administrators 


Commercial 
departments 


A.B. Dick Company 


C] School secretaries 


COPYRIGHT 1948, A. 8B. DICK COMPANY ® 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. UB-348 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
Send me more information on your four new school services. | am especially interested in 


information for: 
NAME.. ee eee ee ee 


T 
| 
hes 
| 
ORDER FROM YOUR NEAREST MIMEOGRAPH DISTRIBUTOR—OR WRITE US 
1 
| 


Consider these timely texts for your classes 


PERSONAL BUSINESS LAW 


By Skar, Schneider, and Palmer. Gives high school students clear understanding of 
the principles of business law needed to handle personal affairs and personal business prob- 
lems. Follows throughout the consumer approach. Makes clear to the student how to apply 
the law to such situations as buying or renting a house, buying a car, taking out insurance, etc. 


Complete Teacher’s Manual and Key available. 


ECONOMICS FOR OUR TIMES 


By Augustus H. Smith. Constantly winning new adoptions, because of its interesting, 
understandable presentation and application of principles to everyday problems. Includes a 
wealth of material on consumer economics, such as budgeting and spending, buying habits, etc. 
Strong motivation provided by introductory material, presentation, illustrations, problems, and 


= 


activities. 


Both texts include lists of correlated 
visual aids — motion pictures and film- Write for further information 
strips—which may be used to supplement 

the material. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. Y. 


| Typewriting 
(Continued from page 44) 
device, it should be handled carefully and must not be 
overdone. 
Some fundamental principles of dictation are as fol- 
lows: 
1. The presentation of direct dictation in the type- 
writing course must be carefully planned by the teacher 
For A Complete Course in order to be effective—a haphazard approach will 
I B ‘ E " h bring negligible results. 
n usiness nglis 2.- Developing the technique for taking dictation at 
the typewriter is a slow process which must be built up 
ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS USE gradually until proficiency is attained. 
| Second Edition 3. Pupils should be trained to listen. 
By Charles G. Reigner 4. As a general rule, punctuation and paragraphs 
For your next class in business English plan now should be dictated. 
to introduce ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS USE. 5. Dictati , 
that covers the entire field—grammar, punctuation, P P 
sentence structure, and business letter writing. _ 6. Do not demand fussy set-ups, especially in the be- 
—— are available for optional use with | ginning stages; the accuracy approach can be fatal. 
@ tent. 7. Give the pupils an idea as to what kind of material 
THE H. M. ROWE COMPANY they will type and let them decide about margins. Be 
informal about the margins — do not expect faney work. 


Baltimore 17, Maryland Chicago 7, Illinois 


8. Devise some plan for giving credit for work com- 


pleted. 
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Bookkeeping 
“(Continued from page 41) 


Employment Service formerly known as the United 
States Employment Service. By obtaining their local 
publications and interviewing the officers in charge the 
energetic pupil can obtain information which he and his 
counselor can carefully study in the light of personal 
characteristics and other occupational facts. 

The need for current local information in relation to 
bookkeeping is important since the employment oppor- 
tunities and working conditions have changed in recent : 
years. Too, salary figures have increased and machine 
innovations have influenced the nature of the tasks car- C| b a A d 2 
ried out by those employed as ‘‘bookkeepers,’’ making u an War Pins ; 
it necessary for a student considering this occupation to Select one of these fine quality, artistically designed pins 
conduct a thorough investigation into its many phases. now at following low prices: 


=. 25 or more 7 to 24 3 to6 
Silver plated 50ea. $ 55ea. .65ea. 
General Clerical Gold plated __.._. .60 ea. .65 ea. .75 ea. 
Sterling Silver .85 ea. .90 ea. 1.05 ea. 
(Continued from page 19) Gold Filled _ 1.35 ea. 
10K Gold ____.____. 2.70 ea. 2.85 ea. 3.15 ea. 


Is it possible that any of these supervisory needs are 
being met by the schools today? If they are—what hap- 
pens to them between the time diplomas are handed out 


(Safety catches—15c ea. extra) Plus 20% federal tax. 


Individually lettered (maximum of 3 letters). Send de- 
posit of 1/3 total amount; balance C.O.D. State quan- 


and the graduate reports for work? Dr. Charles W. tity, design no., quality, lettering desired. Also special 
Eliot, eminent educator of Harvard, was once asked how pins in quantity designed on request. Write for quotations. 
Harvard gained it i he greate h 

vard gained its prestige as the greatest storehouse METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 


of knowledge in America. ‘‘In all likelihood,’’ Dr. Eliot 
replied, ‘‘it is because the Freshmen bring us so much 
of it and the Seniors take away so little.’’ 


Correct Theory is not Enough 


The bookkeeping and accounting theory your students learn must be sound. But it 
must be applied to the requirements of modern business Consider these important 
facts demonstrating that Pathfinder practice sets will satisfy these requirements. 


Dept. K, Rochester, N. Y. 


Craftsmen in Jewelry for over 30 years. 


1. Genuine standard accounting and office forms are 3. The Pathfinder practice sets listed here can be used 
utilized throughout. They are not imitations, they with any bookkeeping or accounting text. This 
are real. unique feature enables every school to give students 


the necessary experience of actually using account- 


2. The narratives of transactions are broad in scope. : : 
ing records and business forms. 


They are literally lifted out of actual business 
operations. Your students will learn how things 4. Your graduates will be prepared to be of immediate 
are really done. value to their employers. 


ACCOUNTING FOR RETAIL MERCHANTS (Henry Harper) 
ACCOUNTING FOR INSTALLMENT SALES (Westfall Appliance Company) 
COMPARATIVE-SPREAD ACCOUNTING METHODS (Monroe Stations, Inc.) 
SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING—BUSINESS (Armour and Hardy) 
SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING—DENTISTS (Dr. C. J. Harris) 
SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING—PHYSICIANS (D. F. Allen, M.D.) 
CLERICAL PRACTICE (Aiken’s, Inc.) 
PAYROLL RECORD KEEPING (Precision Air Parts Company) 


a 
COMPLETE INFORMATION WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


Textbook Division » Charles R.Hadley Gompany » pathfinders 


LOS ANGELES 12 - 330 N. Los Angeles St. NEW YORK 17 - 342 Madison Ave. 


| 
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Research Committee 
(Continued from page 24) 


for membership on the State Research 
Committees are listed below. 


Northeastern District 

Paul S. Lomax, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City, director. 

Maine — Blanch Look, Madison 
High School, chairman. 

New Hampshire — Doris Tyrrell, 
University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, chairman. 

Rhode Island — Lionel H. Mercier, 
Bryant College, Providence, chair- 
man. 

Middle Atlantic District 

Foster W. Loso, Director of Adult 
Education and Business Education, 
Elizabeth Public Schools, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, director. 

Maryland — Edward H. Golstein, 
Forest Park High School, Baltimore, 
chairman. 

Pennsylvania — James J. Gemmell, 
Penn State College, State College, 
chairman. John R. Haubert, Eliza- 
bethtown College, Elizabethtown; C. 
M. File, State Teachers College, In- 
diana; Gertrude Ford, Grove City; 
Margaret Ely, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh; W. L. Einolf, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia; William M. Polishook, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, and William 
Miller, Corry High School, Corry; 
John M. Aichele, The Hershey Indus- 
trial School, Hershey; Samuel W. 


Caplan, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg; June Cockley, 
Palmyra Borough School District, 
Palmyra; Elizabeth A. Corcoran, 
Blairsville Public Schools, Blairsville ; 
Grace K. Ejisaman, High School, 
Greensburg; Clarence G. Enterline, 
Standard Evening High School, 
Reading; Elizabeth Levy, Philadel- 
phia; Jane C. Little, Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Pittsburgh ; Ray- 
mond W. Morgan, Johnstown Public 
Schools, Johnstown; Dorothy  V. 
North, Senior High School, Oil City ; 
and Adelaide Sisley, Academy High 
School, Erie. 


Southern District 


Parker B. Liles, Supervisor Busi- 
ness Education, Atlanta Public 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, director. 

Alabama — Mary Helen Dodson, 
Alabama Polytechnic, Auburn, chair- 
man. Clyde Smilie, Montgomery ; and 
Mary Frances Turner, Ensley High 
School, Birmingham. 

Arkansas — Roy Weedin, Arkansas 
Polytechnic College, Russellville, 
chairman. Mary Rutherford, High 
School, Batesville; Ethel Teach, 
High School, Harrison; and Mrs. E. 
B. Ferguson, Senior High School, 
Little Rock. 

Florida—John H. Moorman, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, chair- 
man. Joseph Young, University of 
Coral Gable, Miami; Amber Turner, 
High School, Clearwater; Bertha 
Hinter, Brewster Vocational High 


School, Tampa; Dora Hunter, Red- 
dick High School, Reddick; Stacie 
Watkins, Leesburg High School, 
Leesburg; James W. Crews, P. K. 
Yonge High School, Gainesville; and 
Elmer Scehlick, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee. 

Georgia—Donald C. Fuller, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, chairman. Cameron Bremseth, 
State Teachers College, Collegeboro ; 
and Nelle Quarterman, Peabody Dem- 
onstration High School, Milledge- 
ville. 

Kentucky—Ruth Thomas, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, chair- 
man. Vernon Anderson, State Teach- 
ers College, Murray; and Rowena 
Wright, Atherton High School, Louis- 
ville. 

Louisiana — Howard M. Norton, 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, chairman. Herbert A. Hamil- 
ton, Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute, Lafayette; Gladys Peck, Lou- 
isiana Polytechnic Institute, Rouston ; 
and Mary L. Thornton, Bolton High 
School, Bolton. 

Mississippi—C. C. Dawson, Missis- 
sippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, 
chairman. 

North Carolina — Vance T. Little- 
john, The Woman’s College, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
chairman. Maribelle Hines, Queens 
College, Charlotte. 

South Carolina—Thomas W. Noel, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 

(Continued on page 50) 


S rupeEnt’s TYPEWRITING TESTS 


Sponsored by 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Revised by 


formerly published by 


TYPEWRITER EDUCATION RESEARCH BUREAU 


Dr. Etvin S. EysTEer 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


L. C. SMITH AND CORONA 
ROYAL 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


UNDERWOOD 


REMINGTON RAND 


Revised tests for 
Semesters I, II, III, anp IV 
AVAILABLE AT Cost 
WRITE FOR PRICE 
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Anaheim Chapter Holds 
Friendship Day 


By LARRY RICHARDS, President 


The first major project of the Ana- 
heim (California) Union High School 
Chapter was that of raising funds for 
national dues. For this project, the 
club sponsored a Friendship Day card 
sale. Two large beautiful cellophane- 
wrapped California fruit packs were 
awarded to the two students who 
were fortunate enough to be the first 
to get their cards filled out with sig- 
natures of students from A to Z. A 
third large beautiful fruit pack was 
given to the lucky winner of a spe- 
cially marked card. The special mark- 
ing on the card was the omission of 
the finger-nails on one of the Friend- 
ship symbols on the back of the card. 

The fruit packs were filled and 
wrapped by a committee of club mem- 
bers. Our publicity included two 
large banners designed and executed 
by one of the students; announce- 
ments over the public address system 
featuring singing commercials, and a 
printed news sheet which was dis- 
tributed to all students. 

Another large project in connection 
with open house will be announced 
later. We hope to establish a ‘‘typing 
pool’’ by means of which to raise 
funds for club activities. 


FBLA Chapters Organized 
Recently 


Carlsbad Senior High School, Carls- 
bad, New Mexico; Hutchinson High 
School, Hutchinson, Minnesota; Ma- 
rietta High School, Marietta, Geor- 
gia; Livingstone College, Salisburg, 
North Carolina; Julia Landon High 
School, Jacksonville, Florida; Con- 
cord State College, Athens, West Vir- 
ginia; New Castle High School, New 
Castle, Indiana; Deming High School, 
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Deming, New Mexico; Tomah Public 
School, Tomah, Wisconsin; DeKalb 
Township High School, DeKalb, Illi- 
nois; Columbia High School, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina; Claxton High 
School, Claxton, Georgia; Capitol 
Hill Senior High School, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma ; Lincoln High School, 
Vinton, Iowa; Anaheim Union High 
School, Anaheim, California; Adena 
High School, Adena, Ohio; Campbell 
College, Buie’s Creek, North Caro- 
lina; Seaside Union High School, 
Seaside, Oregon; and Theodore Ah- 
rens Trade High School, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Charter Members at Harvey High 
School Initiated by Business 
Educator 


Dr. E. G. Knepper, head of the de- 
partment of business education, Bowl- 
ing Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, and a team of nine 
Bowling Green students initiated 46 
charter members into the newly or- 
ganized Harvey High School (Paines- 
ville, Ohio) Chapter of the Future 
Business Leaders of America. The 
initiation, a candlelight service, was 
held in the school auditorium. Guests 
at the meeting included parents of the 
new members, the superintendent of 
Fainesville Public Schools, and spon- 
sors of the Mentor High School 
FBLA Chapter—Miss Maxine Spring 
and Clarence W. Phillips. Mrs. C. E. 
Boley, business teacher from Fairport 
was also present. 

Members of the Bowling Green 
team made appropriate talks concern- 
ing the significance of each FBLA 
symbol. The charter was presented 
by Dr. Knepper who also spoke on the 
aims of the organization. 

Following the service, pictures were 
taken by William Rector. Refresh- 
ments were served in the library. 
Officers of the club are Eleanor Sabo, 


president; Rosemarie DiNezza, first 
vice-president ; Robert Spicer, second 
vice-president ; Anna Tomasik, secre- 
tary; Julia Toreki, treasurer. Miss 
Alice M. Beougher, Harvey business 
teacher, is sponsor of the group. 
—Painesville Telegraph. 


Order FBLA Pins Now 


FBLA members who plan to pur- 
chase pins this year should enter their 
orders at an early date. ‘Although 
a large number of pins are kept in 
stock it is possible that orders placed 
later in the year will have to be for- 
warded to the manufacturer. 


Officers of the Harvey High School Chapter: 


Dr. E. G. Knepper (extreme right) and 

members of the initiation team from Bovwl- 

ing Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 
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Research Committee 


(Continued from page 48) 


Tennessee—O. R. Sutton, East Ten- 
nessee State College, Johnson City; 
and Mae Walker, Lincoln Memorial 
University, Harrogate. 

West Virginia—Carl B. Miller, 
Marshall College, Huntington, chair- 


man. Kathryn Tully, Concord State . 


College, Athens; and Marian Lamb, 
West Liberty State Teachers College, 
West Liberty. 

Virginia—Mary M. Brady, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg. 


Central District 


Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
director. 

Illinois—Viola DuF rain, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, chair- 
man. Marie Hennigan, Thornton 
Township High School, Harvey ; Alan 
-Laflin, Western State College, Ma- 
comb; and Harvey Welsh, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood. 

Indiana—Inez Ahlering, Rietz High 
School, Evansville ; Blanche M. Wean, 
Danville; Perl Marie Parvis, High 
School, Hammond ; and James W. De- 
long, Evansville College, Evansville. 

Iowa — Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
chairman. Arthur Allee, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City; and James T. 
Blanford, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls. 2 

Michigan—Charles B. Hicks, Ypsi- 
lanti, chairman. Lyda E. McHenry, 
Wayne University, Detroit; and 
_ Adrian Trimpe, Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo. 

Minnesota—Ray Price, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, chairman. 

Missouri— Paul O. Selby, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, chair- 
man. Keith Lucas, Central State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg ; Ran- 
dal Tedlock, High School, Patton- 
burg. 

Ohio—Clifford B. Shipley, Bowling 
Green State University, chairman. 
Elizabeth M. Lewis, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent; and Doris Sponseller, 
Ohio University, Athens. 

Wisconsin—Russell J. Hosler, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, chair- 


man. Madeline Daugherty, High 
School, Eau Claire; Amanda H. 
50 


Schutte, Green Bay Public Schools, 
Green Bay; Bruno H. Krueger, High 


School, Appleton; R. J. Burton, Wau- 


sau High School, Wausau; Erwin 
Wall; Washington Park High School, 
Racine; and Raymond Beede, Eau 
Claire. 


Western District 


Cecil Puckett, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, director. 

Colorado — Harold D. Fasnacht, 
Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, 
chairman. Harold Binford, Western 
State Teachers College, Gunnison; 
and Harold Ferguson, High School, 
Loveland. 

Kansas — Herman Baehr, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, 
chairman. 

Montana—Leona Barnes, Montana 
State College, Bozeman, chairman. 
Roberta Depew, High School, Helena ; 
and Cleo Crow, State University, 
Missoula. 

Nebraska—Edna Drummond, State 
Teachers College, Chadron. 

New Mexico— Vernon V. Payne, 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, 
chairman. G. R, Dunseith, Las Cru- 
ces Union High School, Las Cruces; 
Wayne Stevenson, High School, Carls- 
bad; Ruth Hudleson, High School, 
Roswell; W. J. Harmeyer, University 
of Albuquerque, Albuquerque. 

North Dakota— Dorothy Travis, 
Central High School, Grand Forks, 
chairman. 

Oklahoma—Lucille Hummell, Tul- 
sa University, Tulsa, chairman. 

South Dakota — Bernard Perkins, 
University of South Dakota, Vermil- 
lion, chairman. Emma Schmidt Ho- 
fer, Huron College, Huron. 

Texas—Alvin W. Musgrave, South- 
west Texas State College, San Mar- 
eos, chairman. Ruth I. Anderson, 
Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth; and Ettie C. Quicksall, Texas 
Technical School, Lubbock. 


Pacific District 
Edwin Swanson, San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California, director. 
Arizona—John Briel, Arizona State 
Teachers College, Flagstaff, chairman. 
California — E. Dana Gibson, San 
Diego State College, San Diego; Jes- 
sie Graham, City Schools, Los An- 
geles; Sam Wanous, University of 


California at Los Angeles; Stanley 
Bennett, Hanford High School, Han- 
ford. 

Idaho —- Alice Thompson, Nampa 
High School, Nampa, chairman, Elea- 
nor M. Ernest, Northwest Nazarene 
College, Nampa. 

Oregon— Fred Winger, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis; V. Ann EI- 
liott, High School, Beaverton; Edna 
Jesseph, High School, Clatskanie; 
Ida Granberg, High School, Portland ; 
and Grace Palmer, High School, 
Hillsboro. 

Utah — Joseph C. Adams, 
State College, Logan. 

Washington — Mildered Gibson, 
Highline High School, Seattle. 

Hawavi—Zipporah Douglas, Kauai 
High School, Lehue, Kauai, chairman. 

Alaska—J. Dean Arbogast, Univer- 
sity of Alaska, College, chairman. 


Utah 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO BUSINESS 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
by Reed and Morgan 1948 Edition 


Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, Chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, New York State Education 
Department and Past President of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. His collaborator is V. James Morgan, 
formerly Head of the Commercial Department of the James 
Monroe Junior-Senior High School, Rochester. 
Introduction to Business fur- 
nishes a basic course designed 
to give every student the prac- 
tical information which each 
individual needs to conduct his 
personal business affairs. 
There is a stimulating chapter 
on the Consumer and His Prob- 
lems. Advances in the fields 
of communication and trans- 
portation are featured, includ- 
ing air travel, air service, and 
shipping by air. 


There is a complete Teachers’ Manual free to users. 


BUSINESS WORKBOOK 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the titles, 
Communication, Savings, Finance, Transportation, Organiza- 
tion, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, Paying, and Re- 
sponsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, designed 
to inculeate skill in the use of business forms. 


BUSINESS 
k book 


COMPLETE 


and in correct English. 


BOSTON 8 NEW YORK 16 CHICAGO 16 


BETTER BUSINESS 


WILL COME WITH BETTER 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Training for business should be an important part of 

every child’s education since business is such an im- 

portant part of community life. These successful text- — 

books are doing their part in providing good business 
training in our schools. 


COMPLETE TYPEWRITING 
by Ollie Depew 
1948 Edition 
Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to develop 
ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter composition. A 
competent typist should not only write rapidly and accurately, 
but should have the ability to compose letters in good taste 


Allyn and Bacon 


ATLANTA 3 


REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
by Edwin I. Stein 1948 Edition 


Experienced teachers of business agree that commercial pupils 
need a very thorough grounding in arithmetic. Often pupils 
need a refresher course in arithmetic to restore their skills. 
Refresher Arithmetic is just the book that schools have been 


seeking to meet the needs of pupils whose weakness in arith- 
metic makes commercial courses difficult. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
by Sutton and Lennes 


There is much new, fresh ma- 
terial on trade acceptances, 
stocks, exchange, income tax, 
automobile insurance, and in- 
stallment buying. All examples 
of solutions are taken from the 
approved daily practice of mod- 
ern business. Census figures, 
postal rates, tariff regulations, 
taxation figures, and other 
statistical material have been 
brought down to date. 


BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


BUSINESS LAW 
by Samuel P. Weaver 


Weaver’s Business Law discusses and illustrates the general 
rules of law. It gives type cases and problems to exemplify 
the subordinate rules underlying each general rule. Labora- 
tory exercises give the student a glimpse of the practical 
application of the law. There is a complete Teachers’ 
Manual. A 1948 revision is in preparation. 


1948 Edition 
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